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PREFACE 



The Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies is pleased to submit 
to the Ofkoe of the Assistant Secretary for Equal Opportunity, U. S. De-^ 
partment of Housing and Urban Development, this final report qf ft project 
to develop a model methodology for analy zing the potential .housing demand 
of minority groups in American metropolitan areas. 

This project has benefitted from the work of a number of people. Overall 
direction of the project was' given by Eunice S. Grier. Research Staff 
'Director at the Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies. George Grier\ 
Vice President for Program Development, developed the ijiitial project 
design and oversaw its evolution throughout . The estimating procedures 
for number, age and size of minority households were chiefly developed 
by Nancy Gaeta. Research Associate at the Washington Center, as were 
the Prototypes for. applying ratios based on unpublished census tape data 
to estimate-the mover population from the household universe. Ms. Gaeta 
also designed the specifications for the numerous special printouts of Cen- 
sus data required for the analysis, and oversaw the development of most 
of the tabulations presented in the report. 

-^e proceduresfor estimating minority household incomes'and for esti- 
mating the Spanish-speaking population were largely the work of William 
J Kruvant. former Research Associate at the Center. Mr. Kruva^nt also 
analyzed the data on veterans and helped develop the statistical test of 
the ratio estimating method. Janice H. Outtz. Research Assistant -and 
Stterry Latimer. "Research Assistant. asseml?led most of the bibliograph- 
ical material used as background for the project, as well as helping with 
other aspects of the work. Lawrence Brpwn. Consultant to the Center 
advised on the statistical test of the ratio-estimating procedure. Most of 
the physical preparation of all reports and other project materxals was 
In the capable hands of Blonnie G. Reaves with the assistance of Sandra 
Sachs and Benda Notokoesoemo. 

Needless to say. this project could not have been carried out without 
the support of the U. S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
We are especially grateful to Albert Ettinger. HUD Government Technical 
Representative in the" first part of the project and to Ruth Clark. Govet-n- 
ment Technical Representative in the latter part, for their advice, encour- 
agement, and patience. Sol Robinson, ^prmerly special assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary for Equal Opportunity, played an especially vital role 
in the initiation and conceptualization of the project; and ^oyd Davis. 
Director, the Office of Voluntary Compliance, saw it through to the point 
of funding. ^ . 

Atlee E. Shidler 
president ^ # 

The Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies ' , 
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HIQHUOHTS OF MINORITY HOUSING MARKETS IN SIX MAJOR METROPOLITAN AREAS 



This section presents brief highlights of 
minority housing markets In the mid -19708 
for six major U, S, metropolitan areas. 

The Washington Center for Metropolitan ' 
Studies produced data on the black and /or 
Spanish -speaking markets in six areas in the 
course of • developing and testing the market 
estimating method presented In this report. 

The data have been combined, where 
appropriate, with information drawn from a 
review of the available literature bearing on 
the housing preferences of minority groups, 
and with data from extensive, studies by the 
Center of changing racial patterns in metro- 
politan Washington, D. C. 

A metropolitan area includes both the 
central city and its suburbs. The six areas^ 
3^Xected for this project were chosen in con- 
sultation with the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. They are: 

Atlanta. Georgia 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Chicago, Illinois 
Los Angeles, California 
San Antonio, Texas 
Washington, D. C. 

Of the six areas listed, all but San 
Antonio have substantial concentrations of 
black households. Three of the six -- Chi- 
cago, Los Angelas, and San Antonio -- have 
* considerable Spanish -speaking populations. 
The specific time period for which the mar- 
ket estimatep were developed is the one -year 
span from Spring 1974 to Spring 1975. How- 
ever, the data can be consider e(J-approxi- 
mately correct for any othe^^ one -year time 
period in the mid -19708. 

Size of the Metropolitan Markets 

In each, of the six areas, the minority 



housing market is now large enough t,o war-^ 
rant serioys attention from the housing In- 
dustry. The number of black, and Spanlah- 
spcaking households which can be expected 
to enter the housing market In these areas 
during a one -year period during the mldr 
1970s Is sizable -- usually amounting to tens 
of thousands and In one case totalling over 
100,000. The numbers for the six metro- 
politan areas are as follows: 

Atlanta About 18,000 black households. 

vBoston About 9,700 black households. 

Chicago About 66, 000 black and about 
25,000 Spanish -speak il|^hou8e- 
holds 91,000 in all.^ 

Los Angeles -- About 56,000 black and 
88,000 Spanish-speaking house- 
holds -- 144,000 in all. 

San Antonio -- About 17, 500 Spanish- 
• speaking households. 

Washington -- About 46, 000 black house- 
holds. 

Whei^^mbers are not given for black 
or Spanish-speaking households. It does not 
mean that there are no households pf that mi- 
nority group seekli>g homos or apartments In 
the area In question. It does mean, However, 
that the data available for the purpose do not 
permit reliable estimation of their number* 
or characteristics. ^ 

Tenure of Housing Sought (Rental or Owner- 
ship) ~~ ^ 

In all of the six areas, considerably over; 
half of all minority homeseekers ;are ex- 
pected to seek rental accommodations. The 
proportions vary significantly from area to 
area. The estimated numbfers and percent- 
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agea of minority households Itkolv to (Mitrr 
the rcntul market in each area annually iii a 
one -ycafVperiod during the mid -1 970^i are a^*" 
follows: 

\, 

Atlanta About 13,5^)0 blnrk pK).s[><u;tive 
• • rentier houyehulJH {lb pLMcent' 

of the total). 

Boston About 8,700 'black households 
(90 porcentX. 

Chicago About 54,000 blaik houHeljoidy 
(82 percent), and about 22,0,00 
iSpanish-speaktng households (88 
^,^-i:7^rcent). 

Los Angele s About 4Q,«00 black house- 
holds (82 percent), and about 
72, 000 Sptuush-ypraking house - 
liolds (82 percent). 

San Antonio About 11, 500 Spanish- 
speaking households (64 per- 
• c^nt). f 

Washington, D, C . - - Aboiff^O, 000 black 
households (87 percent). 

Although renters predonunato in the mi- 
nority market, the numbers of uunority 
households* seeking to buy homes are also 
estimated'^to be substantial in all areas. For 
one -year period in the mid -19708. these 
numbers are: 

Atlanta About 4, 500 black prospective 
" homebuyer households, 



Boston -- About 1,000 black households. 

Chicago About 12,000^black and about 
3, 000 Spanish-speaking house- 
holds -r 15, 000 prospective 
mirjor,ity homebuyers in all. 

Los Angeles -- About 10,000 l^lack and 
about I6,00l) Spanish-speaking 
households 26,000 in all. 




San Antonio 



About 6,000 Spanish- 



apeaklng households. 

Wa;3hington, C . --^ About 6,000 black 
households. 

Income's of Minority Homeseekers 



main hi thv low-to rtuxlci-att^ mm- hi^jickctH 
which are difficult to ^sei vc in the unaided 
private housing market, yut growing nuuibers 
\^ have achieved incom(\y in the nuddle and 
' \ uppcM- hrnrket5^ in (\'ich of the nix ar-i»?i,s, 'Mi 
nority iiouscholdtj cxpcH.tcd to cntcM* the hous- 
ing rnafk(MM in \h(^ six meX4^)p()| itan at'cas 
during a one-ycai* period of t>ie mid-1970s 
wlio wHl have inco!iies abov(^ $10,000 inc lude: 

Atlanta About 4 , 400 black houscholdw, 
of which about 500 will have hi- 
c()n\i\s over- $15, 000. 

Hoslon About 2,100 black households. 



V 



about 500 of whiclv-will have in- 
comes above»$l5, 000. 



Chicag o About 25, 400 black' jcinci about 
0,800 Spanish -speaking house- 
holds -- over 34,000 in^ all. ^ 
About 11,800 of these will have 
incomes above'$15, 000. 

Los Angeles About I5,800 ^ack and 
about 31,4pO Spanish -speaking 
households --over 47,000 in 
all, of which abou| 14,000 will 
liave incomes above $15, 000. 

San Antonio About 2, 500 Sj^anish- 
f speaking households,^ of which 

about 600 will have incomes 
above $15, 000. 

Washington, \), C . About 17,200 black 
households, of which about 
6,000 will have incomes above 
$15\000. 

Household Si7.es 

Pros p,e cU V e itii i no r i t y h o m e s<' e k e r s have 
predominantly small households,^ hence most 
of them will be seeking small unit^. In all 
six areas,'\well over half df all minority 
/ households expected to be, actiM^ in the hous- 
ing market during the mid-1970s cont^iin 
thTee persons or less. The estimated num- 
bers of homeseeking households having three 
persons or fewer are:' 

Atlanta 10,800 blaM households, or 60 



Boston 



percent. 



5,900 black households, or 61 
[)ercenl. ^ 



Many potential minority homeseekers re- 



Chicago — 37,300 black households (57 




percent), and 13, 700 bpan^sli- 
speaking Uou.seiiohlH (:)r) pn- 
ccnt). 

' Los An gel OR >--:iB.100 black hcxuscUiuldH 
"(6ft percent), and r)6, bho Span - 
. is\\ speaking houiiehulcl.s (G1 

\ . piij('ccnt), * \ 

I 

San Antonio 9,600 Spanish -speaking 

householdB (53 percent). 

WaHlnngtj^n^^c:. :U,7(K) blaek hoiisr- 
hoUks (69 percent). 

Typically, prospective ijninorjty homcbuy- 
orH have considerably larger .hou.seholds than 
prospective renters/ For example, in met- 
ropoUtan CJiicago, about 6G percent of black 
households expected to b(^ in the hornc^ pur- 
ehase market in the nud-lOTOy contain four 
persons or more. ch^jSarod to 38 pt^rcent of 
[the 54, 000 .black potential renters, 

Ag'es 

Minority hoiiseholds which are active in 
the housing niarket tend to^b(^ quite yt)Ung, on 
the average. The proportions ol' niiiiority 
homeseeker h^u beholds 'hc^aded by persons 
untler age 35 In the six arojis are as follows: 

8,600 households or 64 percent 
of black potential renters and 
2, 700 households or" 59 pc^reent 
of black potentialow^iers. 



C), 400 households or 40 percent 
of |X)tential ownei s. 



Atlanta 



Boston 



Chicago 



'^4, 700-househdlds or 54 percent 
of black' potential renters and 
600 houb-X^holds or 60 percent of 
black potential owners. 

Among blacks, 29,000 house- 
holds or - 54 percent of potential 
renters and 4,300 households 
or 37, percent of potential 
owners. Among Spanish-speak - 
ing, 14, 000 households , or 62 
percent qf potential renters and 
800 households or 26 percent of 
potential owners. » 



L o8 Angeles — Among blacks, 28,000 
, housreholds or 60 percent of'po-. 
tental renters and 5, 000 hbuse- 
holds or 50 percent oi potential 
owners. Among Spanish-speak- 
ing, 44, 000 households or 61 
percent of potential renters and 



San /\n l 



ntonlo 



7,000\ householc^ or 61 

of 



percent of Spanish -speaking 
potential renters and 2, 900 
h(Mis(^h(^ldH or 47 ptMun^it of 
Spanish -S|)eak ing potential own- 
ers. . 

Washington. D. C. -- 27. 000 households , 

or ^t" pcM-rcrtt of black potential 

rcMitiM-s and 2 . 400 hoiuseholds 
OI- 4 0 p(-ri <-Mt of V)lark potential 
OwnefS . 

S-ince so many a-e young, minority hom«i- 
scekers can be expected to be a v^igoroya and 
aggrcs.sivc s._-g.TU:nt of the markf-t. intent on . 
s.-eking new oVportunities and not likely to be 
satisfied with the restrietions formerly' im- 
posed on their freedom. of movement by tradi- 
tional segregated practices which Kave now 
bt »rn outlawed. \ , 

ho^^ational Pr^eferences 

— — — — ^ — — ^ • 

In most of the areas studied, minority 
househdlds luivc recently shown a pronounced 
tendency to .move into "non-^traditlonal" loc- 
ations. ' particularly in the suburbs, where 
few Nad been" able to locate honnes previously. 
Onf/ in metropolitan Washington. D. C. . 
however. - has it been possible to determine 
the rate of minority n^ovement into non- 
traditional", aread since the 1970 Census. 
There.' late 1974 data from an area-wide 
census updating project undertaken by the 
Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies 
and based on a household survey indicate that 
the suburban black population has Increased 
by 61 percent or 110.000 persons since the 
1970 Cerrsus. This is a larger gain In only 
four and a half years than In the preceding 
two decades. , \ 

The largest percentage increases have 
occurred in suburb.s which previously had the 
smallest black populations. Fairfax County. 
Virginia --.one of the most affluent suburb? 
of W&shlngton, and one long closed to new 
minority residents -- saw its black popula- 
tion nearly double, increasing from 15. 859 to 
30 iOO in four and a half years. Most of this 
movenumt was clearly into neighborhoods 
which had had few black residents -before. 
The movement to the suburbs was so rapid 
that' the black population of the District of 
Columbia, the area's central city, decreased 
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for the fiPHt time in itM hiHtory. Thrnr taots 
indicate that, under favorable conditions, mi- 
'nority homeseekers will move rapidly to take 
af^vantage of the broadened options made a- 
Mailable to them by the protections of the Fed- 
eral Fair Housing Act. 

These statistics are in concert with the 
findings of a thorough review of the research 
literature bearing on minority housing pre- 
ferences. The available research evidence 
shows no indication of significant overall 
differences in the housing preferences of mi- 
nority and majority groups. Some studies 
ehow a distinct tendency by m.inorities to de- 
sire the superior housing accommodations 
and amenities most likely to be found in 
neighborhoods where the majority predom- 
inates. 

Insome other metropolitan areas besides 
--WiMsmngton, analysis of patterns of minority 
movership, as jr^evealed by 1970 Census data, 
shows a rapidly growing trend of minority 
movement 'tto the suburbs during the late 
1960s« In areas where one or more major* 
suburban localities already had minority 
populations of 25,000 and over (individuals, 
not households) in 1970, it is also possible 
to measure the trend of minority "movement 
into the remaining suburbs. 

m 

In most of the areas studied, an acceler- 
ating movement to the suburbs {/rs clearly 
evident in the 1970 Census results even 
though the Federal Fair Housing Act of 1968, 
which was implemented in stages, had only 
partial coverage uhtil a few months before 
the Census was taken!" The Census results 
do not make it -possible to distinguish how 
much of this movement* was into suburban 
areas adjoining traditional minority concen-' 
trations. However, the Washington data in- 
dicate that minorities will move rapidly into 
I "non-traditional" areas if conditions are 
/favorable. Thus, where there is no move- 
ment out of "ghetto" concentrations, urban 
or subui:ban, the presumption must be strong, 
that it is discrimination not free -will 
that keeps them there. 

A straightforward projection of the trends 
revealed by the 1970 Census to the mid- 
1970s, by the procedure^ recommended in 
this report, yields the following rough figures 
for the numbers likely to choose suburban 
housing in the five othet- metropolitan areks: 



Atlanta - 

-T" 



About 30 percent of black pro- 



ypective iionicbviy cr::> {i\ 200 
^ households) will probably locate 
in subyrban areas annually, and 
about 12 percent of black f>ro- 
. peetive renters (1.600 house- 
holds) wiU do so. Among 
black homebuyers, there was a 
^ marked upturn in subur|>an 

residence toward the end bf the 
1960s. Among black renters, 
however, there was no clear 
trend toward increased sub- 
urban movement in the 'period 
before the 1970 Census. 

Boston About one -fourth ^of all black - 
potential homebuyers, or 250 
households annually, ^ will 
choose the suburbs; dnd about 
"20 percent of all black poten- 
tial renters, or 1,700 annually- 
will do So as well. 

Chicago Among blacks, the suburbs^ 
will receive about '20 percent of 
all ^ potential ^ bomebuyers, or 
2, 400 households annually; and 
^bout 10 percent of all black 
potential renl^rs, or 5,400 

^ annually. 

Among Spanish-speaking 
households, about fialf of all 
potential h\omebuyers, or 1,500 
households annually, will 
qhoose. suburban residences; as 
win about 20 percent of all . 
potential renters, or 4,400 
- -annually. 

Los Angele s ~- Among blacks,- suburban- 
ites will number half of all p6- . 
• tential homebuyers^^^r 5,000 
households annually; and ^ about 
percent of all* black poten- 
tial renters, or 11,500 liouse- 
holds annually. 



Among Spanlf^h-speaWlfg, 
about two-thirds of all poten- 
tial homebuyers, or 10, 500 
houi3eholds annually, will move 
to suburban locations; and a- 
bout 45 percent, of all potential 
renters, or 30, OOO annually, 
will do so. Throughout the 
1960s, large proportions, of 
Spanish-speaking htfQseholds In 
Los Angeles were chooalrjg 
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miburban realdenc'es, but the 
upward trend in these figures 
, over that period waa great. 

San Antonio About one-fourth of Span- 
i0h-apeaklnc potential home- 



buyers, or 1, 500 households, 
wUl c hoose suburban locations; 

and about 10 percent of Span- 
ish --speaking potential Jrenters, 
or* nearly 1,200 hov&eholds, 
will do" the sarrTe. 
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Estimation Procedures in Brief ^ 



SUMMARY 

The Market 

e 

This report presents a set of tested pro- 
cedure& designed to yield current estimates 
of housing demand potential among minority 
> groups (Black and Sf^ni|h-spcakln'^) in U/ S. 
metropolitan housing market areas during the 
periods between Federal cengtrses. The es- 
timates for one major housing market area 
(metropolitan Washington. D. C. ) have been 
checked against data from an independently 
conducted census updating survey and have 
proved highly relial^. 

These procedures aj^e intended specific- 
ally for use with minority groups, antiJhere- 
fore have been designed to be appropriately 
sensitive to thp current ^rapid shifts in the 
housing! demand picture among these groups. 
Howfevei^, they should be equally useful and 
accurate as techniques for estimation of mar- 
ket demand among the total or majority popu- 
lation. As for minorities. 'they have^been al- 
most totally ignored in the literature of hous- 
ing market analysis. The procedures are thus 
intended to ;^help fill a major gap in -knowledge 
with regard to one ot the most dyna/iiic seg- , 
mentsofU. S. housing markets today. 

The techniques recomtjiended here are 
designed to produce results 'for any metro- 
politan housing market area with a signlfi- 
' cant population of black or. Spanish -speaking 
households. They can readily be applied by 
any conventionally -trained housing market" 
analyst. In fact, they can be used by almost 
any reasonably Intelligent adult. The required 
data sources will be found on the reference 
shelves of most well -equipped municipal or 
university libraries, and in the appenfitces 
of this report. 

'A simple pocket calculator will be a help- 




ful tool in the calculations, but all of them 
can actually be performed with pencil ^d 
gaper alone. The procedures may appear. - 
complex at first glance, but a careful read- 
ing of the examples will indicate that nothing 
more elaborate than simple algebra is needed 
to master them. The complete estimates for 
any metropolitan housing market area can <- 
usually, be developed with no more than a. 
week's work. ^ ^ ^ 

Knowledge of the local hoi^slng mdrftet 
situation wlU be helpful to the analyst In 
interpreting and refining the estimates, but 
it is not e^entlal. )Vhile the procedures are ^ 
basically the. same for all groups (Including 
the majority), variations are required for 
b}ack and Spanish-speaking households be- 
cause of differences in the quality of the 
available data for the two groups. i 

The first major stage Hn producing estix' 
mates for the blaqk home seeker market is to 
produce updated estimates of the number and 
characteristics of the total "universe" ot 
black households for the market area and 
time period under study. To do this, the 
analyst uses standard population estimating 
techniques in several steps., applying them 
with exceptional^^ care and precision using the 
-most reliabl^^d recent data available (all 
data are frol^^tand&rd Fecl'eral sources). 

First, the analyst "ages" the black popu- - , 
iation as of the 'last census, bringing It for- 
ward by age group to the year for which the 
estimates are required. Next, he estimates 
how many will have survived in each age 
group. using standard actuarial tables. 
Third, he estimates how many will have 
* moved into or out of the, market area under ' 



8l\itly, using i\\r most i^crtuit (lata on mi 
gration* Fourth, he applies household "head- 
sl\ip rates"* by age to determine the number 
of households which will result. The age dls- 
ti:ilSution of these households is produced 
automatically by the procedure, rheir house- 
hold size and income distribution are then 
estimated in successive Steps, ^ • . 

' ^ * 

Not all of these hoviseholds will enter the 
housing market during the period for wh)lch 
tho estimates are prejSared. Therefore^ in 
the seo^ond stage of the method, the analyst 
produces estin\ates of tlie potential black 
homeseeker 'population applying (iata froni 
actual experience on the relationships be- 
tween numbers and characteristics' of black 
homeseekers and all^ black hqu^e+iolds in the 
recent past. He then estimates the extent and 
rapidity with which these black homeseekers, 
under the new protections afforded by the 
Fair Housfng Act, are likely to depart from 
"traditional" or ^"ghetto" patterns of resi- 
dence again using the most recent tr^d 
data available. Finally, he estimates the 
probable effects of current housing supply 
constraints such as increasing sales 

prices and rents on their marketj^tential. 

f The procedui^es for Spanish -speaking 
householda employ the same basic principles, 
bu^ variations are required because the data 
for this grpup although greatly improved 
in recejnt years are not as adequate. Less 
precise methods 'must sometimes be used as 
a reswlt/ ancjl the results cannot be as precise 



as for* black hgu.Mchohls . Ne v<M*thel(»ss, they 
wHl serve to provide^ usable, though neces- 
sarily rough, estimates o( market potential. 

The basic source data required are: 

U. S. Censuses of Pppulation, I960 and 
1970. State Reports , Series PC(1)-B, 
PC(1)-C, and PC(l)-D for the state In 
which the particular market area is 
located. 

V 1^ S. Census of Housing, 1960 and 
1970. State Reports , . Series HC(l)-A. 
and HC(1)~B, and MetippoUtan Housing 
Reports , Series HC(2)V' again for the 
particiflar state and metropolitan area 
to be analyzed. 

U. S. Census of Population, . 1970. 
Subject Reports , PC(2)-2E, Migration 
Between State Economic Are»a , and 
PC(^-,1C, Persons of Spanish Origin, 

. . U. S, Census of Population, 1960, 
Subject Reports , PC(2)-15, Persons 
of Spanish Sfurname ; PC(2)-lDr^^rto 
Ricans in the United States , 

The Appendices of this -report supply all 
the remaining data, except for data on cur- 
rent housing prices which must be obtained 
locally. 
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CKAPTER 1 

The Minority Housihg Market Analysis Project: Need, Purposes and Assumptions 



The Need for Analysis 

Households of black artd Spanish -speak- 
ing minorities are potentially <>iie of the 
m^t dynamic segments *of the housing mar- 
ket in many U. S. metropoli|an^ areas today. 
J\i the same time, the^ are one^ of the 
most overlooked. Whil^ membeVs of minori- 
ties' are still found in disproportionate num- 
bers am6ng Uie poor and near -poor, minor- 
ity gfoups have recently made impressive 
gains in purchasing ptower. These gains are 
large enough to place many in the market for 
privately^developed housing. 

In the Washington, D. C. metropolitan 
.area, for example^ the number of black fani-- 
llies repok-ting incomes of $12,000 or more 
increased by approximately three times be- 
'Ig^en 1959 and i969_l/ after adjustment for 
inflation.' In other words, this figure repre- 
sents real gain In purchasing power not 
an artificial increase due malrtly to the chang- 
ing value of the dollar; The $12,000-and- 
over income bracket represented more thait 
48, 000 black families in metropolitan Wash- 
ington by the 1970 ce.isus. 2f In metropol- 
itan- Atlanta, the number of black families 
with $12, 000-plus incomes increased by 670 
percent in, the' same decade; in metropolitan 
Detroit, by 400 percent.- 

Spanish-American families /in many 
areas registered similar f^ains. In the city 
of San Diego, California, for example, the 
number of Spanish surnanle families with in- 
comes of .$12,000 bt more grew by almost 
five times between 1959 and 1969, again mak- 
ing an allowance for inflation^ Families with 
$12, 000-plus incomes numbered more than 
5,000 Ot one -quarter of all families of 



Spanish surname counted in Sun Diego In the 
197b census* 

Ti)e economic level of the majority pop- 
ulation was also on the increase during the 
'1960s. Yet in many metropolitan housing 
markets, the ^percentage rate of increase of 
middlc-and, upper-income families among mi- 
norities was greater than in* the total popu- 
lation. Minority homeseekers thus haVe a 
considerably greater potential for^participa- 
tion in the private housing market than either 
their total numbers or overall rate of growth 
would suggest. And measured in terms of 
households, the demand qnit for housing, 
minorities have been growing mor^ rapidly 
than the majority population in many areas 
through' a faster rate of inctease in household 
formation; % 

\ 

- Yet these groups have traditionally been, 
and remain today, lately overlooked by the 
U. housing industry. This fact is reflected 
in the sparse attention given to minorities In 
the literature of housing market analysis. In 
a rgither extensive review of the published lit- 
erature on housing needs and housing market 
analysis over the past quarter -century, the 
Washington Center f6r Metropolitan Studies 

found few references to the size and private 
market potential of black or Spanish -speak- 
ing households.* Any references to these 
groups were usually in terms of their poverty 
and hence their need for subsidized public 
housing not in^terms of their potential for 
participation in the private sector. 

* * 

Meyerson, Terrett and Wheaton, in 
their classic 1962 analysis of urban housing 
problem s , Housing, People - and Cities , 
stated the view prevailing just about a decade 



A^i): **I .()\v -iilcoiur r.unilu's. Nc^tof s .\\u\ 
olhtM' facial miiioi'iticM arc nnahlr to t'<Mn|)rlr 
in ihv huUMing nuirktM, "3/ Ami [hv Halti- 
mtfre (Md, ) Regional Planning C:ouncil, in a 
1960 housing market analysis, jumped minor- 
ity famili(^s with oIIut- "pi^oMiMu *' ^;r()u|)ii fo!- 
wlii(*li public aid was a pi ei*(M]uiHi^e to m(»ctinfj 
housing nrc'dH: "Much t(»(icral iKMisMnf^ Ic^ns- 
lalion has been enacted in order to provuie 
various t^fpi^s of asaiatanct^ and stinmlus in 
the housing of sc gr oups (i. e, , low ineome 
families, minority gi'oup families, and fam - 
ilies displaced by urban ren(nval). "4/ 

Ua|)km and (Iriy^sby, in iIumi- 1 *)()() anal 
ySis of lh(* diMuand ft>r housing in tlu* I-'ast- 
wiek urban renewal area of Flnladcdpliia, put 
the problcni in a niore accnirati* perspeetive: 
"Since Negro demand has never had the op- 
pO!'tumby to expriNss itself in a completiMy 
free housing mai'ket, it is not f)ussil)h* lo 
offer- d(M^mihV(* data on past -<*\p(M i ciuaA " T)/ 

A 1967 manual on urban housing mar- 
ket analysis, f)ublish(»d by theO. S. Depart- 
nu^nl of Housing and Urban De yelopnuMit, 
gav(* only viM'y niim')!' atltMitionto the minority 
niiai'k(»t in urban arn^as evtMi -though mi- 
noriii(\s at. that tjmi^ constitdtiul one of th(» 
, largest and most rapidly -gro\Ving si>gmcnts 
of the U, S. urban population. 6/ Most of th(^ 
attention is contstinvd in a section dealing witli 
"EsVimating^" Rt;location fiesourOes".. This 
suggeMsj, that even in 1967 whei> 22 states' 
cnU'eiitf;:^ \poss(*ssed fair fiousing laws -- the 
mmority honieseekei' was not generally view- 
ed as possesi^ing nnich private mai'ki't pc)ten- 
tial even in urban areas. The manual states 
in. passing tliat "a sub-mai^et analysis for 
this group «of famjlies (i.e., minority fami- 
lic^s) may demonstrate That , eonti\ai;y to pi^c- 
vailing e>q)'rc\ssions, a significant mar-ket for- 
new confit raietion may (^xist among this group 
at various price* rrmges". Ilav^mg enunciated 
thrs possibility,. Iu)wevei\ the i^\d^y^al does 
not pi'ovide specific guidanee oi] hgv^^ to per- 
form sueh a sub-ma r^ket analysis. . , 

Minority households wer^e, of cours(\ a 
substantial proportion of the urban housing 
niarket. In 1970, the U. S. Bu!u?au of the 
Census counted almost 6. 2 million house- 
holds headed by blacky, or one out of every 
10 households in the United States. Almost 
foyr out of five of these blaek households 
lived in tht* nationVs 243 metropolitan ain^imr*"^ 

The census also found sbnu' 2. 3 million 



."ipam-.h sprain in|; Inmschohls m I !) /(). I'lu'sc 
*\vci it i < uu tMil l at c(^ lai )M'lv in hJ«'w ^'o!■K Slate 
anii ui thi' live southwestc rn ^ttaCTs of Call - 
foi'nia. Arizona. N(Mv Mexico. Texas, atid 
Coloi'ajJo. HowcviM", there wvrv also signif- 
icant n\md>ri>» ()f opam.sh speaking hous(*- 
lioldii m sucli wuhdy -scattci'cd slates as 
l^'loiM<1a. IThiuiis, New J<'!'scy. MK^lugan, and 
Chio. Most of»th(*S(* households also li\^ed in 
metropolitan a-icas, ' 

Tlu^ 1970 revised cditu)n of F^llA To eh-; 
niques of llousiiijj Mai'ket Aj>al>/ais. the most 
!-cccnt v(M'su>n of this official handbook 
publi.shed by 111)1), gives slight attt^ption to 
minoidtics, and in a manntM' that suggests 
thtur inclusion is almost an aftertlio^ght, 7/ 
"Distributions by color land race" are stated 
to "provide an important^ qualitative segment 
of the populatu)!! foi^ analytical pur-poso^s, " 
and th(* handbc>ok acknowledgers that "in some 
cases, persons of !Spainsh sui'name consti- 
tute a sigmficant portion of the population". 
This is virtually the only mention of Spanish 
Americans in the 299-pag,e volume. 'Non- 
wlii^' hoVisehokIs (generally with no distinc- 
tion made between blacks, Asian Americans, 
and oth(^rs) f<^Lre a little better, but not much 
so. Occasional f)rief i'efercn(M\s are made in 
the* text to nonwhites as warranting separate 
estimat^:^, *.bOt specific instructions fcTr mak- 
ing such estimates are seldom included. 

Littl.e or no njbntion is made of minority 
demand either^ /lonwhite or Spanish -speak- 
ing as a fac:tor' in the total demand picture 
foi' housing, even in regard to subsidized and 
military hoi'ising. Although specific instruc- 
tions are furnilfched for making a number of 
types of "sub-market analyses," no analyses 
of minority d(Muand are among them. 'The. de- 
tailed worksheets for estimating economic 
capacity at tin* (uui (jf tlu* volume do include 
"ad justment factors"' and separate columns 
f(^' nonwhite households. These are to bemused 
in conjunction witli overall estimating proce- 
dures that ar(^ tlie same for whites and non- 
whites. Spanish - Am e I' ic an i househcWds re - 
eiuve no I'nention at all in this part of the 
volun/e. ^ ' 

Given this general framework of inatten- 
tion, it is nolf'sarprisiiig that a 1972 FHA 
housing marltK| analysis^ of metropolitan 
Washington, U7 C. where blacks are one- 
fou^i of the population -- does not mention 
riurWPities at all although they are obvious- 
ly included in the total figures, 8/ ^Whether 



or not IheTr role In tlu^* iiuirki^l waft j^roj^iu /. - 
ed. nunoritirs wrrr a (l(»flnil(* forrr in nuM- 
ropolitan Wauhuigion'tj private^ liousuig mui • 
ket by 1972, Unpublished census statistics 
analysed by the WashiVigton Cento i* for* 'Met - 
r6|K)lilan Studios indlcato t»ial b(Mw(^ n 1 06ft 
and 1970, 55 percent of all black hoim lxiy- 
erft In metropolttan Washington wim'o liiuimf^ 
homes in the suburbs, itf this period, tlic 
'number of black home purchasers in"^ Wash- 
ington's suburbs averaged over 2,000 annu- 
ally. 

T\\v fact that niinoi itv gi-ou])s wimc given 
so littl(>vspocific attention by housing marki^t 
atialysta has sekfbiVi been a nuitliM^ c)f great 
cdncerV to the pri^vate housing industry in its 
quest for eusVomcrs. Until only a few years 
ago, homeeeekers of racial and ethnic mi- 
norities received little or no ednsideratioji In 
tlie product development, site ^rjclectibn, and 
marketing activities of^lhe vast majoi-ity of 
* the nation's private homchuilder s. Wliat was 
sold or rented \o theln was usually in ai^eas 
vvthere they had traditionally lived, or in 
^reas no longer of prime interest to the white 
majority. With few exceptions, almost (*^^ry- 
thing offered to nvinor*itles in the new pi'ivate 
market sold oi^ rented i-eadily and some 
shockingly poor locations and constru<^tion 
became commercial successes in the decades 
following World War II because there were 
so few options ayailable to ii^e minority 
homeset^ker. Even so, most developers 
ignored the market completely, even on a 
segregated basis, and very few granted mi- 
norities equal access to their products, 

• *t 

One of the better-publicized early ex- 
amples of a suburban commercial subdivision 
offered without discrimination to both minor- 
ilies and the-majori|y was Morris Milgram's 
"Concord Pai^k, " a 140-home lanch-house 
tract opened for sale on the C^ringei of the 
Philadelphia subuifbs in the mid-1950s. It was 
miles distant from the nearest minority con- 
centration of an,y substantial size. Despite 
this fact, tlie moderately -priced ($12,000 
to $15,000) houses sold readily to minority 
homeseekers, mainly black. So quicl^ly did 
they liiove tKat the developer whose goal 
was to demonstrate the commercial fearsibili- 
ty of racially-integrated housing imposed a 
quota In order to prevent selling out entirely 
to blackTs. After two years of marketing {le 
: achieved a proportion h{ percent lilack 
55 percent majority; but he could probably- 
.have sold the development ^ut completely On 



a segregated ba^^i^; within (lian ; 

monlh.M. 0/ This a»ul n ninnbei- ol other Mur 
eciiblul deu\un:ili aliuiui ul liu- nunm ity ni^ir 
ket potential did not, however, eneoui*age 
many d^^veloperM li;) follow nuit. 

11\e p-rdernl l-\u r Uoiisuig Art ol PXill, 
in ronibination wil!\ ulhri recent ^ivil luglits 
advances, has draslually altered the "iHMe.M 
of the game" regarding minoi ilies' participa- 
tion in the private^ housing market. It is now 
against thi^ Iqw foi* deviMopi^H, !)rok(M-8, 
managers or lenders to (Userimmate in^ad-i 
verlising, Midling.* riMilmg, or linaneuig 
honu-H i)V a])arlnrenbs. HDD. has n\oved m - 
ercasingVv to r.rvk rno|)ei'atio!\ by thi^ housing 
industry in affirmative ^niarketin)^ policies 
that go beyond the mere reqOirement of com- 
pliance with the fetter of the law and encoui^- 
age minority pai^txcipation. Many membei> of 
ihv housing industiy ii^ niany metr(\()olitan 
ai-('as, however, remain unx-oitVvneiMl thai mi- 
nority homeseekei-s constitute a viable mar- 
4|ret for their products. If tjicy turn to housing 
market analyses prepa^ed by traditional 
methods, t'hey will, find little to persuade 
tlmm otherwi*v\ They will, in fact, find little 
information ofVny kind on the subject. 



The Purposes of this Project 

' This (S^^oject, de^Moped by the Washing- 
ton Center for Metropolitan Studies at the re- 
-quest of HUD's Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Equal, Opportunity, is intended to 
help overcome the existing gaps in knowledge 
regarding the size and structure of the hous- 
ing market potential rtjpresented by /the na- 
tion's two largest minority groups ^ blacks 
and Spanish -speaking Americans. Briefly, 
lis purpose has been to d^elqp and test mod- 
el procedures for estimating the housii^^ 
^niarket potential of black an^l Spanish -speak - 
ing hompseekers. . These procedures have 
been tested with actual data for six major 
metropolitan housing market areas, chosen 
in ooi^ultation with HUD to represent a wide 
range of pertinent market variation. ^ 

i 

Thl^ model pro^i^dures must be capable 
of estimating as accWatoly as possible the 
size and characteristics of the black and/or 
Spanish -speaking housing markets at any 
given point in time for any metropolitan mar- 
ket area with significant concentrations of 
either or both^ groups. The procedures must 
be usable by analysts trfjined In conventiqnal 
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markc^t analyfjlH tr('hiU(]U09. In fuit, thr 
(**riitor'H ^oallnthls (effort hasbf^on to drvclop 
pruccxJurcH that eould bt: upphed by ixixy rta^ 
6onablo(^ Intelligent person. Including federal, 
atatc or local equal opportunity specialists, 
lio\iMiiig d<n'(Mopers. or nuMi^hcrs (^f private^ 
civil rif^htH ^roupa. Ihv proccdui'cH rniploy 
available data fr*(jin nliablo .•^ourrcH and do 
not call for up^'Cial survey y or require the aid 
of a compu<e^r. vo 

A key it^qxiiriMiient it) that the proc(^- 
dure« be adequately sensitive to the ini|X)rtant 
diffe r<;iu*ivs biMvvoi^n thi' niajorily and luiuorl- 
ly inarkftji^at a |)()iiit in time vvhiui minority 
mai'ki't pofential is in a stage of rapid flux. 
Specifically, the muthod has been designed 
to take account of differential Vates of grOwth 
in demand potx;ntial, and particularly of the 
exceptionally rapict' recent increase in the 
minority market's economic ca|:)aeity. ^ 

In addition to ec*onomie growth, the mod- 
el procedure is designed to take into account 
in its estimates the special factors stemming 
from tlie history of pat^t exclusion which may 
either motivate minority groxlps to compete 
with especial vigor for op}x:)i'tunitles now' a- 
vailable on an unsegr(^gated basis under the 
Federal Fair lloji sing Act; or may continue 
to inhU:)it their free participatlfcVf in the hous- 
ing 1f)iarket and restrict * minority home- 
seekers to^ '^traditional"^ areas. Minority 
|]omeseokers' si^nilficance* in the housing^fl' ^ 
market at lliis poiat in iif^^o , and probably for 
years to come, is unqitestionably ^enhanced 
by pent-up demand for hpusing options pre- 
viously unavailable to them. The long history 
of exclusion of minorities froxn the "main- 
stream^' of* the housing Supply ba« also con- 
tributed tc^ a legacy of crowding, price goug- 
ing, substandard housing conditions, and in- 
equitable provision of public facilities and 
services all of which^ may well add to the 
Incentives for minority households to put 
themselves in the market for a change inthair 
bousing situation. ^ ^ , 

Counteracting these positive motiva- 
tions, of .course, are others which may in- 
hibit full nilnorlty participation in the hous-^ 
Ing market, JExpei^lence with discriminatory 
treattfnent ih the past (as^ well, as lingering 
vestiges of discrimination in the present) may 
well limit minority homeseekers' perceptions 
of the housing supply and tlie operation of the 
market. These perceptions may range from 
outright fear of moving Into neighborhoods 



or(MipiecJ predornlnftntly by the majority to 
simple unawareneos that the opllonii op^n to 
thcni in the unHcgregatcd market may include 
subBtantial numbers of homes in nciglibon-- 
hoods fitting both their wants and ability to 
pay, an well as rultural institutions meeting 
tlieir needs. The method recommended here, 
therefoiM*, ineludes special procedures in- 
tended lb estimate the probable 'tfc<igraphic 
patterning of minority houflLpg market parti- 
cipation in the short-term future based on 
thf\ most recently available data on the char- 
acteristics and behavior of minority hbme- 
s(M^kers not on long-term and traditional 
patterns whieh may now be changing. 

The Procedures - 

^ The market estimating . procedures 
re com in envied here are straightforward. 
T^iough requiring a degree of care and effort 
on trie part of the analyst, they do not require 
any specialized knowledge or technical train- 
ing. Naturally, h9weveiFv- the better acquaint- 
ed the analyst is with the housing cdViditiona 
and the situation of minority groups in the 
area for which he Is estimating, the better 
equipped^ he will be to apply the techniques 
and to interpret the results. 

Moqt of the data sources used to esti- 
mate housing demand are>j5tandard publisheil, 
sources (mainly from, the |L]. S. Bureau of 
the Census and the U, S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare}. 'Where, In 
one key part of the method, it has been 
necessary to turn to unpublished census data 
available onjy through special analysis of 
census basic records, (he Center has devel- 
oped and supplied esUmatlng ratios bashed 
upon an^ysls of the relevant data for areas 
wlth^' substantial black and/oi: Spanish -speak- 
ing populations. 

For Information ^ on price levels and 
other characteristics of the housing supply, 
sources are suggested which are usually a- 
vallable In one form or another at the local 
m|arket area level. In addition, we anticipate 
that analysts who ulillzethls methodology will 
often know a great deal about the local hous- 
ing scene, and will temper >the interpretation 
with their own Insights and knowledge. 

Assumptions and Guiding Principles — 
Th e method f^elies Ueavily upon a key a s - 
sumption, which is/Well supported by the a- 
vallable evidence. It is that there are a few 



basil' varMal)lr.s wlurh largrlv ilclt i minr lu>\is 
ingC)pti(>!iH iukI dcclrtionM f(M* any hoiiiu^hold , 
regardless Dt Us rucc ov ethmc oi iguu Iho^c 
are the size of the household, Its Income , and 
lt9 stage in the life cycle. For .example, , 
b'ousehold sl/e (l(^tern^incn the minimum num- 
ber of rooms the liouseliold wiU need; hi>use - 
hold Income d<»teriTunes how inucMi a cai/pay ; 
stage In the life cycle determines the likofi- 
hood that the household will wish to move at 
all. and the tenure (ownership or rental) It 
will likely choose. Stage of life can dlso in- 
'fluence choice of unit size agd its location. 
Tlius. the age of the househoW head beconu^s 
a particularly impoilant factor- in housing 
niarke} analysis. Within the limitations im- 
posed by these characteristics, the individual 
household can exercise h certain amount of\ 
choic^e,^ from the range o\ «uita^?le housing 
^ made available to it in thc^Jt^arket. There- 
fore, the procedures recomVnendcd here 
place a great deal of stress on accurate esti- ^ 
mates of the current minority house^iold 
population, broken down by age of head^ in- 
come, and household size, as basic market 
determinants. ^ ^ j ' 

A second major ^assumption is that the 
characteristics and choices of households 
likely to be In the housing market in the pear 
future are best determined by examining 
those who have, been in the market in the j^c- 
cent past. Particularly in regard to "b\g- 
tlcket" purchases like +iou9ing, surveys, of 
consumer opinion have not proved Ky^reliable 
Index to behayibr in the market place. Data*^* 
oi) characteristics and choices of households 
which have mov^d recently can be obtained, ^ 
Kpwcver^ by spe'cial computer a/ialysls ofnin- 
publlshed censu^ magnetic tape files. These 
recent mover hoiiseholds are u.se.d ^ a sur-^ 
• i;ogatl? for those V'^^'ly to enter the market 
in the near future^. This data source, which 
has not hitherto te^^ use^ In TiousHTg 

mar^ket analysis.^h^s been utilised extensive- 
ly IriUhls project to Jfaln better understanding ^ 
of the minority niarke?t. 

In the jargon of housing mai^kot analysis, 
the procedures recommended 'here deal main- 
ly with the "demand side" of the market equa- 
tion. As such, they provide data on the po- 
te ntial demand present in the'minority mar- 
ket. Housing market a(ialysts more common- 
ly deal with '^effective demand" or "actual 
demand" --a concept which Incorporates data' 
from the "supply side" of the equation. Po-n 
•tentlal demand will be translated Into effec-,* 



liv(^ (hMnund. Unwovrw (mly if houHing is a - 
vallable in v^idequate quantitu^s, of suitable 
Hi7.ciy and typcu, luul at pru h^vcln l eason- 
ably well matched to the characteristics of 
the potential market. 

/ 

For nnnoritfes, housing has Aot been In 
ilic past, and ahnost ceituinly isMiotnc^w, 
equally avtulablc as to the majority fK)pU' 
latlon. In addition, many of the restrictions 
Imposed 6n availability of the housing supply 
to minorities are increasingly subtle and 
covert ones, aruiVfor this reason are virtu- 
ally Impossible^ tA measure. The minority 
homeseeker's personal response to this sit- 
uation, and his own perceptions of the various 
alternatives. availably to him as well as their 
relative attractlvenes^, may cause his mar- 
kejt behavior to differ si:^bstantlally from those 
of a majority honieseekt^r for reasons alluded 
to earlier. Under these restraints, the con- 
cept of "effective demand^would seem to have 
less utility In regard to tlie minority marker 
than to the majoifity. '-^ 

We have therefore concentrated in this 
project largely on methods to obtain the most 
accurate estimates possible of the minority 
demand potentiaL In these i^stlmates we are 
pc^rticularly careful not to incorpor(jte supply 
considerations' until the final stage of the 
' method after potential demand ha'^ been 
gauged. For example, additions to thi* occu- 
pied housing stock have often been uped In 
housing market work as a major data source 
Xor estftnating tho^ increase in number of 
households) It is quite true that^y definit^oh 
a household confslsts of all occupants of k 
housing unit. Therefore, this approach may 
appear justVfled. But by mixing into the 
^analysis the effi^cts of current supply con- 
co.^stralnts such as an inadequate rat^ of con- 
struction, excessively high prices, or (In the 
- c^gi^-TTf nrmnorities^ht^xelu^^^^ from significant 
portions Of the supply, this approach fails to . 
take proper account of Ahe fact that house- 
. holds which would potentially be formed and 
would potentially become dertianders of hous- 
ing may n6t be able to do so under existing 
supply conditions. This is particularly true 
in the time period when this method is being 
developed. Since this potential demand would 
• becpmO effective demand If the supply were 
able to accoVnmodate it, we believe that it* 
should be dealt with separately and directly. 

Analyses of local employm^ntirends and 
prospects, with special regard to key Indus- 



lr*it'M, I r'adilionn Hv have* .iluo playcil a pionu 
npnt I'oh* iri liouoin^ij rnarkcl analvMis woik. 
There lii iiu deiiymg liiut ciupluy incut uiflu 
ences. luoiiging markets, HqweVcr, over the 
past several dera(h:y an increaying amount of 
ovidonre haS arrtminlntnd to Uidirat6 that th(* 
inOuencH* of VMnployn\tMU trcrult^ or induM- 
trial empluvnuMit trt'nd>3, at any i at(* - u[)on 
h>cal housing markety iy par luil and largely 
indirect* Employment does play a role in 
generating demand for housing through its in-, 
'. fluence on migfV^ation, although the relation- 
ship is not simple. Areas like Seattle, Wash- 
ington and South Uend, Indiana, whieh have 
suffered inajoi' .setbacks to their- loeal iruhis ■ 
trial ba,se, have eontinuecJ to show growth ui 
population, household incomes, and housing. 

With regard to the housing market among 
nunorities, the influence of overall eniploy- 

. hienl trends is even nune prohleniatir , sinn^ 
minorities do not yc^t share t^qiKilly in the 
opportunities afforded by the employment 
base despite recent gains. For these i^ea- 
sons, we hkve not incorporated f?pecifie anal- 
ysis of emj>|loyment in the procedures we 
havc» developed. However/- the migration 
factor is estimated separately in the method, 
and its contribution can be adjusted to refhu t 

'^different assumptions as to employment 
conditions. Ihnisehdld incomes are also dealt 
with separately; and^^again the estimates can 
be adjusted to reflect changing local employ- 
ment conditions, should the anajlyst believe 
that this is warranted. 

Stages in the Analysis The market 
analysis procedures recommendc J -here begin 
with a stage that atten^pts to produce the best 
available estimate of the ^ total minority ^ 
household population of the local hohsirig 
* market area as of the d^l^ Of estimate, sepa- 
rately for^blae^ and Spanish -speaking minor- 
ities* Housing, market areas are defined for.- 
our purposes (o terms of "standard metKo- 
politan statistical areas" (metrop6litan areas 
or SMSAs, for short) for which local data are 
produced by the U. S. Pureau.of the Census, 

The methods specified for intercensal 
estimation of t|ie total household population 
entail ver^ detailed breakdowns of that popu- 
lation 6y age of head and number of^'household 
, members. The additional effort required is 
justified, we fe^l, by the fact that only * 
through such precision can the method take 
accurate account of the rSost vital and dynam- 
components* of change Jn the minority 



hou.SJ'liuhi p( >pn 1 .1 ( ii )M . A/^i' :;IriM l\irr r; dju* of 
those; an<l the uiipif • r Icn! I h' hii^^M- nniniuMS 
o( y oung pr 1 bOHi^ in.>vv rrvU hin|i^ thi* |)i une a^^'S 
for household formation r(^quir(^ an estima- 
{iot\ nu'thod that \ti ai)propria te ly sensitive to 
th(Mr r\MMt(Mi{(^. MljM'nM(in :\nd luMiseliohl 
head si up rale.s ahsti vary .si i^mu fn antlv with 
a^e. ainl for tl\is i inksdm Ihev ai'e appln^l iU\ 
an age-speeilie basis. All rales are on a 
color or rae/' rspeeifie basis in the ease of 
bluck s, and vvh(MH^ possible on an equally 
pr-eeise basis f(^r s^panish -spt^ak ing Amer-i - 
cans. * linforturiatt^y , serious limitations in 
lh(* availal)h' data stnirt-es malu' it impossihlt^ 
to hr as preri>je with i t'/jjar'd lo cstimatirig 
N methods for tfie Sj^aninh - AnuMM^an population 
as we. would wish. y ^ ^ 

Jn the following staged .after the size and 
struetu iMv of yie eurrcnl houseliold pO|)U latic*ji 
havt* bcMMi (h'terminedi we ^M^Uy <^'Stinuiting 
ratios to (K'ter'minc the .size and prohabh^ 
structure of tl^at group of houscdiolds who will 
probabjly be in th(^ niaHtet for housing in the 
^ period for which cstiriS^tcs arx* required. 
Quite commonly, housing market analyses 
avV prt^pared foi' two-or thr'e(^-year tinu^ 
S|)ans, hav(» ehostm her(\ how(n'or, to 

(\stiniate for a one-yt^ar period sincv^ many 
people find it easier to think of the market' 
in single -year terms. If tl\(" analyst feels that 
a two-oi' tlircc-year inar^tet estimate would 
be more appropriate to his needs, he can 
rca'dily adapt tlic method to produce it. 

'\ In preparing^tliese 'estimating ratios ^e 

have used the 1970 Censuts QrU' i^'rccMit Pub- 
lie Use Sample files, AVhich are now available 
for county groups within major SMSAs, These 
data files are, in effect, coded transcripts of 
the responses of awrepr^eserftativu^ sample of 

■ households to the census questionnaires. The 
responses liavc been scrubbed of all idtMiti- 
fying data to preserve confichMitiality , but are 
otherwise complete-. Any census item may 
thus be cross -tabulated against any othew-for 
a virtually liniitltiss rangi^^ of analytical pur- ^ 
poseS, providing access to far more (>ata tlian 
ar^e available frx:)ni the publish<vl Vt^[)orts. ^ 

We have made extensive use of thc^se 
tapes in this project --^ .through sp(»cial com- 
puter printouts designed to thO Center's spec- 
ifications to analyze unpublished data on 
the characteristics . of minority households * 
which have recently been in the housing. mar- 
ket, and to^ relate their characteristics to . ' 
those of the total household universe, Tho 
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lap#H lluMuyrlv(^s caniiot l>r rt ^ul of aiMly/r<l 
wKHDUt A iDTMputVi- ( .ip.ihTlilV, however, 
wluch may not be wltliin the r(\nrli of ovi rr 
analyst. llocausr of llu- largo amount of data 
contained in thrm. they ar(^ also quite cxpcu-^ 
Hive to i-un, Kmally, tl^^'V ai r nol av.ulMi)J<- 
bt'l>^ii-<^l^-b' f<>r .u'o:is 1)1 low :>!)(). 000 |)0|n» " ^ 
Jalion, 

J 

For these reasons, tlie Center lias de- 
veloped an €^pproach to nuukiM estimation 
whieh doe^\ot rcMinn'e the analyst lo havr 
dii eet ai iV^sl^' li) itnpuhlished ornsuNlilos -• 
ov Lo (hf i-oinputcr i apahilitv rr(]inrrd to usr 
tho^ii.' l::stimatuij> ratios havr hrro piopai-.-d 
by \}ie (.Center bas(Hi on i-egional avi-ragos un 
key market variables in 17 ma-^jor metro- 
" politali areas' with sizable eoni-entratu)ns 
(100.000 or monO of eitluM- bhu-k oi; >7panisli- 
spealnnj^ nunofUies, ()r both. These avei-age 
ratie>s ari^ fur-mslu-d in tlnsrepi)rt. and may 
be used by the analyst m eslnnali^ig lor any 
market ai ea. 

\ 

Mothodo lo gieal Differi-nc es foi ' Diffe v-^ 
ent Minority Groups Alth6ugh the basie as- 
sumptions underlying the .methodology avk^ the 
san\e for all ethme gi-oups (including white 
homese(^kers. fo!" that matt(M-), ^a)nu•nu)dl~ 
• fieations in the overall proeedure have been 
required for different minoiity g!oup:u. 'l|he 
• procedures for Spaoish-speaking households 
are difft^rent from those for blaek house- 
holds. In t*aet.. differiMKMvs in method ai-e re- 
quired fm- the Spanish -speak ing poi)ulaticm 
depending on- whetbtM* thi^ mar lu^t ai ea is in 
the Southwest and largely Chieano or whethei' 
It is an area where the predominant group is 
Puerto liiean or of;5opie other Spaniei)i origin. 

In ^)iajor part the problem is one of dif- 
forenees in the availability of r-easonably r e- 
liable and consistent data foi* both 1960 and 
. 1970, so tha\ trend lines are hard to develop. 
The data dn/ the Spanishrspeak^ng population^ 
in the 196^0 census were, especially weak, 
^nd often based on highly questionable and in- 
consistent definitions of terms. I'Mrther- 
niore. the Spanish-speaking population was 
largely ignored outside the states of tlu^ 
Southwest except for a few areas w<here some 
information on puerto Ricanp" \Yas published: 

* For 1970, the published census reports 
contain more information ow Spanish Ameri- 
cans throughout the United States. ICven in 
the Southwest, however, comparability with 
.1960 data is often limited because ,of changes 
in definitions and -other data prol^lems. For 



^..,.j,n|>l^-. ^'^^^^^ Ihi er diller i-td luea^iureM 

,v,.i-e used to ideiilifv Spanish Anu-neaie; in 
th(^ i'ivi;, ::?OUthwi\ster!i ^jiatert — bu il> or pai" 
entage. motiier tongue , anil su iMuum^ . In 1^70 
;-ilill anotiu-r measun- was added i ounti'V ot 
,M i,UM. hi .idddii>n to all tliese Innitatuuis of 
,M-o)Map!ue .ovei a^^i^ and i onsi.steuiv (»! del 
iMilUMr;. II IS al^o a vu hi.d e.M lainty HkiI 
SiKUiish-spijakiVig y>4^H • w i e a n,^ have been ser - 
ioUsIn uniha* -eonnteil m all deeeiimal eeir- 
'suses, ineluding the laU'si. _U)/ 

X hir ahililv ti> inal<e aeeip-ate i-shmates 
ItM- Spam sh sp^aU mj', houst hiUds is h.i/npi red 
.ilso h\ lh( I (h.AI eerlam Uf\ «lata are not 

availabU- tor llnS g> oU|). l-'oT i xample . ilai<i 
on sm-viVal rales are nol publislH>d for 
S|>anisii -;;|H-aK in^^ luMi.selu)lds, Nei Ihe i- a ra^ 
migrati<Mi data. Phe^te ga|^s maki^ it nee(\s- 
sary to t-mphn diflei-ent, and \\\ sonu- re - 
sp(M Is Jess sail slae lory . esUmat m;,', nu-lhoil.s 
ioi- tliis ^roup llian loi- bhu ks. 

l'Mn!ally, tlu^ Spnnisli -s[)eak i ng population 
requires quife diffei ent sets of general)y ap- 
plieable parann-tei's foi' usi^ ni i\stimating th(^ 
futuri^ si/e and eiia rac le I'is ti(;s of tiie lu)US- 
iiig market. Althougii these param(d(M\s ai'e 
di-awn m all easc^s from ilata i^n I'ceiMit mov- 
tiie 1070 Census lAd)Ue l-lse 

same 

fasFiion. they differ" significantly {vo\w (me 
ctimie group to.anotiicr as a ia»sult of the 
gT-ou|\s' diffiM-ent ( ulturwl .and lustoi'ieal ex- 
|)erien(:(^. 

Testing the Fi-ocedures The first 

piiase of this projiu't involved th<^ develop- 
numt and initihl t(^sting of a first-cut proce- 
dure on the 'basis of data for tiie black popu- 
lation of the VVashu^gtoUj 1). C. metropolitan 
area, and I'stimating black lionn^seeker poten- 
tial and behavior for the tinu^ perU)d from 
Spring 1974 to Sprmg 1975. Tins proeedure 
was tiuMi refimxl and ^idjusted using data for 
five additional meti^opolitilm areas across the 
country ehosen in ronsultaUon with fUMO. In 
two of the areas/ data were utilized to esti- 
matf^ b(Uh blaek and Spanish -speaking iiome- 
seeker potential (Chicago and Los Angeles - 
hiOng Beach); in two more areas foi' the black 
population only (Boston' and Atlanta); and in 
ope area for the Spanish -speak iug population 
only (San Antonio). The five areas were in- 
tended to provide thi^ 'widest possible rang(? 
of variation with regai^d to the minority 
homeseeker marked in ordcM- to "shako down*' 
thc| methodology as thoroughly as possi:ble. 
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Since the method uned here t\j) estimate 
the* chaiarteristic y of the iuovim* iY)pulatU)n 
represented a new and pre\riou8ly \untested 
departure from the atandard approaches to 
housing? market estimation, the X^enler was 
cc)nc(MTunl to tcHt th(^ general I'cliamlity of 
this approach ' beyond the liinit.s of Uhe tiix 
primary te«t arcay. I'\)r this ica.sun, a 
special statistical analysis-was performed 
using daia for 34 additional areas, in order 
to determin(* the feasibility of predicting 
overall moversiiip from published census 
data on the household universe. The test 
di-mouatrated (Exceptionally higli and stable 
I'clationshipH, thus lending eonsiderabli* l^y\\^ 
fidt^nce in the feasibility of the i^atio proce- 
dure we have devised to estimate character - 
l^tics of: the mover population from charfi^^c- 
teristi( s of all households. 

Tlie proeeclun^s were also evaluated by 
comparing the projections produced for the 
Washington, D. C. market area with the re- 
suKs of an. area -wide sample survey of 
households conducted by ihv Washington Cen- 
ter for Metropolitan Studies under separate 
sponsorship to update the 1970 censiiav re- 
sults. The two sets of figures oj;^^ pro- 
duced by a projection methodology and the 
other .from "hard'* survey datA were re- 
markably clo.se. in most cases. This ga^e 



further support to the reliability of the pro- 
cedures d4*veh>piMl i!i tlie projret. 

Orgatiization of this Report 

The remaining scM^tions of this final re- 
poiM to IIUI^ on the d<' velopment of a model 
proe(Miure for* estimating the potential home- 
seeker market in local market ^reas through- 
out the United States present, first, the 
methodology for estimating the black home- 
seeker market (Chapter U), anc;!, second^, 
the methoclolog;y for estimating the Spanish- 
spt aking homeseeker n^arket, 'boUi in the 
St)uthwest and in otlier parts of the nation 
(Chapter III). Finally, Chapter IV reports on 
the validation of the method by comparing 
its results with those fi om an independent 
household sui^vey. 

I'^irtlu^r d(^tails of the process by which 
this mocl^l methodology was produced have 
been giverV in the various preliminary reports 
submitted by the Washington Center for Met- 
ropolitan Studies to the U. S. I)epartment 
of Housing and Urban Development- Copies- 
are available in the library of the Washington 
Center for Metropolitan- Studies and the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Equal 
Opportunity of HUD. 
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Chapter 1 Notes 



1/ In the^decennlal census Incomes are re- 
ported for the yepr preceding the taking 
of the census}. 

^1 Figures on incomes are from an unpub- 
lished studly of family income changes 
from 1959 to 1969 in 21 American metro- 
palltun areas by the •Washington Center for' 
Metropolitan Studies. 

^ 3/ Meyerson, • Martin, Barbara Terrett, and 
William WheatOJi. Mousing, People and 
CJitles. (New Yprk: McGraw-Hill, Inc., 
1962). . , 

4/ Baltimore Regional Planning Council. 
Housing Market Analysis . (Technical 
Report No. 6T! (Baltimore : Maryland 
State Planning Department, 1960). 

5/ Rapkln. Chester and William CJ^^lgaby. 
The Demand for Housing ,in ^E||3tvvick . 
(Prepared for the Redevelopment ^kv^^Kor- 
Ity of the City of Philadelphia, Institute 
for Urban Studies, University of PennsyV 
vania, I960). ^ ^ 

6/ U. S. Department of Vlouslng and Urban 
Development. Urban Housing MAj^^Het 



Analytfis , by liichard Lippold. (Washing- 
tdn: Government . l^iM!iting Office. 1967), 

7/ U. S. Departn\cnt of Mousing and Urban 
Development. KHA Terholques of Hous- 
tng Market Analysis . (Reprmted and re- 
vie(?d, .August 1970, ) 

8/ U, S, Department of Housing and Urban 
^ Devc^ppment/ Analysis of t^eWaj^hlpg^ 
ton, D. C, lIousiTTg^a^ 
1, 1972, (Washington: August 1972.) 

9/ Crier, Eunice f^V^d-George. Buyers of Ln ~ 
^ ^erracial Housi'hg: A ifetudy of the Market 
for Concord Park , (Philadelphia: Institute 
for Urban Studies, University of Pennsy- 
Uainva, 1957, ) 
\ 

10/ Fpr a detailed discussion of policies and 
procedures of the U. 5- Bureau of the 
Census in enumerating the/ Spanish- 
speaking population in the United States* 
see U. S. Commission on Civil Rights. 
Counting the Forgotten, The 1970 Census 
Count of Persons of Spanish-speaking 
Background in the JJ. S . (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, April 1974. ) 



CHAPTER 2 , 

Estimating The Black Homeseeker Market 



While some aspects of the procedures 
are the same for black and Spanish- speaking 
households, it has been necessary to nmadify 
the method for the two^ groups for the rea'^ons 
specified in Chapter 1. This chapter presents 
the prbcedurea recommended for use in esti- 
mating the black homeseeker market in step- 
^by-step fashion, *with examples. 

Stage 1: Updating the Household Base 

The first stage in the procedure \s in- 
tended to produce a ''pqpfile*' of the Overall 
minority household population for the area 
and time period under examination. Not all 
households will be in the housing^iiiarket. of 
^ course. However, it is from this overall 
household base that th^ p^^tential homeseekers 
will comie. Thus, its siife and characteristics 
are important in determining m^lrket demand. 

For the great nrajority of U. metro- 
politan areas, no- accui^ate cQunts of the mi- 
nority pppulatidn are currently available ex- 
cept at the ten-year intervals of th^ regular 
federal censtis. While interim estimates of 
the total population are produced for many 
local areas by state ag^encies using proce- 
dures prescribed by the U. S. Bureau of the 
- Census, most states do not produce local 
)area estimates for minorities. Even when 
available, these estimates seldom break down 
the population into households ^y age and in- 
come variables of great significance tb the 
housing market. 

Thus, the analyst must usually rely on 
hisTown estimated. To do this, the proce- 
dure employs modern demographic projection 
techniques rigorously applied in conjunction 
with the most recent and reliable d^ta 



sources, A considerable ^iinount of effort is - 
required to produce thc^so estimates. When 
the work' is finished, iiowever, the analyst 
will have quite a complete picture of the mi- 
nority household population as of the year of 
estimate which is as accurate as currently 
available techniques and data sources permit. 

* - For the black population, the analyst 
' first produces an updated estip^iate of the to- 
tal number and distribution of households by 
age of the head. The recommended method 
involves: 

1. bringing the area's resident popula- 
tion of black individuals as of the 
latest census forward in time to up- 
date its age distribution to the year 
6f estimate. This step is necessary 
because changes in the age structure 

' of a population over time have an ini- 
portant influence on household form- 
ation. 

2. ^applying survival rates by specific 

agv> groups to determine changes in 
the. resident population due to mor- 
tality in the ' intervening period. 
'iDeaths have significant effects on 
' households at upper age levels. 

3. applying migration rates by indivi- 
dual age category to account for mi- 
gration either into or ou^of the area. 
With occasional exceptions, migra- 
tion tends to be concentrated in the 
younger age groups where household 
formation is greatest. 

4. finaUy, applying household ''headship 
rates'' by age to obtain an updated 



. ^ ■ \ 

nunibiT uf liuu.schuldd in c^arh indi^i- 
ilual a^r ( alr^or^. 
Ihls procedure is illuslraicd in Table 1^ 
using data for Washington, D. C. and the 
..year 1975. The steps are d(*8cribed below. 

Stopi: "Aging*' (hr population - • If the 
year of cstnnate is a tiiultiple of five,^(he an- 
alyst may draw 1970 base data by five-year 
fi^gt^ gJt'oups directly from published census 
reports. _J^/ He then merely moves each five- 
* ' year, age categoi-y up to tiie next hi^ghest 
level: 20-24years becomes 25-29 years, etc. 
This i^^ the procedure illustrated in Table 1, 
Columns 1 and 3. If an estimate for some 
otiier year is required, the work V will be 
somewhat more Involved --v since published 
census tables at the metropolitan area level 
do not contain data for minorities by single 
years of age. The an&lyst must then turn 
either to unpublished census data by single " 
ygars, or to an allocation procedure 

^ If the analyst wishes to use the unpub- 

lished data, they can be obtained from com- 
piler ' printouts of the 1970 Ce^nsud Fourth 
Count Summary magnetic tape files. These 
printouts may be available in local planning 
agencies, universities, oi- other data repos- 
itories. If not available, a number of census 
summary data processing centers throughout 
^the nation are also equipped to provide such 
printouts at reaspnable cost. Alternatively, 
the analyst may use 'an allocation procedure 
to obtain single -year data. A recommended 
set of allocation ratios, which are likely t(X 

sufficiently accurate for practical pur- 
poses, is shown in Appendix A-U. 

The user will note that no effort is made 
to ^estimate the current size of the age group 
under five. For our purposes, this group is 
* irrelevant since small children do not --at 
this point in time, at least form house- 
holds of their own. If single -year data have^ 
been used, they should be* recombined into 
five-year age categories, equivalent to those 
used in the census, after the **aging** proce- 
\ dufe has been completed. This will simplify 

later steps in the analysis. 

■ . V ~ . 

^Step 2; Applying survival rates The 
^ next step is fo adjust for deaths in the resi- , 

dent population. This is done by multiplying 
the numbers in each age category by the most 
recently available survival rate for the same 
age group. These rates for five -year, groups 
of the black population are found in" Table 1, 
Column 4. 2/ The age-specific survival r^tes 

o ■ 
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utrt*d here ixvc (liawn li-oin national data tor 
l!)7(). Sui-vival iMti'H at the U'vrl <>( nnMr-o- 
politan areas are unavailable, but would not 
usually be ex'poctod to vary signirioandy from 
national Revels. Nor do tlieso* rates change 
greatly o^cr stiort periods of tunt*. 

•^^ ^top 3: A[)plying migration rates The . 
next step is to adjust the surviving black pop- 
ulation in each age group to take account of . 
migration by blacks into or out of the market^ 
area since the last census. Here, data for 
local ai^cas arc available and sliould b<' used, 
since migration patterns vary gr^'ally ftN)in 
on(* mctroppUtan area tu another. J^l ^ 

Mig4'ation rates can also change substan- 
-UsUly over time, but the most recent avail- 
able data are for the period 1965-1970^, The 
procedure used here attempts to minimize 
any errors due to the time lag by applying 
migration rates on an age -specific basis. The 
migration data shown in Table 1, Column 6 
for metropolitan Washington, D.' C. illustrate 
one paramount fact about migration: it is ^ 
highly age-specific. The rate for blacks aged 
20-24 in metropolitan Washington ^as • 1511, 
while that for blacks agetl 45-54 was only 
'.0078. Put n^oi'C sin^ply, 15 petcent was 
add^^d by net migration to the black population 
of metropolitan Washington in the 15-19 age 
groupK' during the 1965-1970 period, while 
less than 1 percent was added to the black 
population aged 40-49. 

These sha'rp differences witli age arc* 
likely to exceed any shif^t in overall migration 
levels over short periods of time. If the an- 
alyst nonetheles^s r<?mains unhappy with using 
net migration data for a diffei'cnt time peri- 
od, he may develop alternate estimat(*s of 
households based on differing assumptions 
as to migration. However, we expect that 
he will generally find that guch assumptions 
make comparayrVely little difference under 
the population conditions whiclijj^ pl^e vailed 
during -the early 1970s, For example, if no 
net migration by blacks fook place into the 
Washington areaduring the 1970-1975 period, 
this fact would reduce the estimated total 
number of black households in 1975 by only 
4 percent below our estimate. 

The 1970 census report on, migration 
gives the .number of blacks in each five-year 
ag^' group who migrated' into and out of State 
Economic Areas between 1965 and 1970. 
Froiyi these figures* it is possible to calculate 
net migration for each such area. The 

2i 



Table 1, 

Projection of Black Households, By AgQ of Head 
W?>.8hlngton Metropolitan Area. 1975 
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•Col. 2 
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' CoL 4 


Col. 5 


Col. 6 


Col. 7 


Col, 8 


Col. 6 


^Col. 10 


black Popu- 


■Numbers 


Age • 


Survival 
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PoiHilation 


Headship 
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lation Age 
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(Col. 5 X Col- 6) 


(Col. 5 ^ Col. 7) 
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(CoK 8 X Col. 9) 


1970 
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(Col. 2 X ^^ol 
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Under 5 


73. 246 


5- 9 


. 994975 


72, 878 


.0213 


1, 552 


74, 430 






5- 9 


80,724 


10-14 


.997564 


80,527 


.0180 


1, 450 


81,977 






10-14 


79>045 


15-19 


. 9951X)6 


78, 658 


. 0359 


2,824 


81,489 


,0342 


2, 787 


15-19 


67, 850 


20-24 


.98*9472 \ 


67, 136 


, 1511 


10,144 


77,280 


. 3347 


25, 866 


20-24 


68, 560 


25-29 


. 985591 


67. 572 


,0907 


6, 129 


*73, 701 


. 5^72 


40, 32p 


25-29 * ' 


59, 707 


30-34 


, 982733 


58j.676 


.0286 


1,678 


60, 354 


. 5023 


. , - 35,144 


30-34 


48,392 


35-3li 


. 977173 


47, 287 


.0233 


1. 102| 


91, 009 


. 5974 


^.^4. 369 


35-39 


43, 311 


40-44 


. 967491 


41, 903 


.0171 


71?' 








40-44 


41, 100 


45-4^ 


.954 754 


39, 240 


^ .007B 


587 


75, 788 


. 5925 


' ^ 44,904 


45-49 


38,368 * 


^^-54 


. 937261 


35, 961 












50-54 


32, 575 


55-59 


,913910 


29, 771 


1 .0031 


168 


54, 209 


. 5958 


32, 298 


&5-59 


^ 27,443 


60-64 


.884367 


. 24. 270 












60-64 


20,535 . 


65-69 


. 846415 


17, 381 


.0089 


336 


^ 43,710 


. 5883 




65-69 ^ 


14,932 


, 70-74 


, 793706 


11,852 










25,^^15 


70-74 


9,729 


75-79 


, 736026 


7, 161 










/ 


75 and over 


11,523 


80t 


.601402 


6,930 












Total 


717,040 






687,203 




26,737 


713,940 




261,412 



^6 
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boundaries of the areas do not always cor- 
respond to the boundaries of metropolitan 
housing market areas, however* For ex 
, ample, they never cross state lines. Some- 
times, also, several counties are lumped into 
one State Economic Area; yet not all of tho^o 
same counties are included in the metropol- 
itan area definition. However, a reasonable 
^correspondence can be achieved in the great 
majority of cases. Jurisdictions which do not 
correspond usually haV^e relatively small p<^p- 
ulations, so the numbers mis9<^d or added 
woujd not affect the rates significantly. In 
addition. where metropolitan ar^as croHs 
state lines. State Economic Areas can usually 
be combined to achieve a good approxinia- 
tipn. (Table 2 shows the State' Economic 
Ar^as used in calculating migration for the 
pix housing market areas in which minority 
market potential has been estlnnated as part 
of this project. In no case were the rc^sults 
unusable. ) 

Finally, published figures for migrants 
are given separately for males and' females 
and fot- those who^njoved into and out of the 
area^ This is excessive detail* for our pur- ' 
poses iiflestimating households. The problem 
is solved, however, simply by adding the 
figures for the two sexes to obtain a to^^, 
and th«n subtracting the out-migrants from 
tlje in-niigr^nts to obtaity b, count of net mi- 
grants, (This figure may be either positive^ 
or negative, ) , ' 

The detailed prb'codure for developing 
and applying migratidfi rates^ to the projected 
population is as follows: 

■ ^ ^ {. ' 

'(1)* Combine the data for the sexeg of 
eaioh age level. 



(2) Compute (Ttfe r\et nuniber of migrarits 
in each age category bf^tween 1965 
and 1970 by subtracting Out-migr^a- 
tion from in-migratipn." If the num- 

, ber resulting in any age group is 
positive, there was a net in -migra- 
tion to the area of that particular age 
group. If negative, net migration 
out of t^^-a^ea pccurr^ed. 

(3) Calculate the migration rate foi^ii^ch 
group for fhis period by^ dividing jtlie 
number of net migrants, in each age 
category by a mid"ln<erxal popula- 
tlpn for that age category. Since the 
period for which migration dnia are 



avajlahle im \\vv y^'ars prior to U\r 
consiiH, in this ca.qo 1065- 1970, tlie 
n\id -interval alati«tic« required are 
for year 1907. In orUer to deter- 
nune the nud-interval population, an 
interpolation is p^^rformed for tlie 
yrar 1J)C7 u^ing t^^^nsii.s data for 19G0 
and l^nO 4/ by molividual age caU*- 
yorioH. 

a. \Sub,lracl the number in the In- 
dlviduj^l age category \n 1 960 

' . from tli(^ number in 197Q. 

b. MulUply i\\v i\\[(l;vvnrv by 0.7- 

(\ Add Jthls result to the nuriibcK fpr' 
19G0 to obtain the estiiTia(ed j>op- 
^ " ulatioh in this age categoPy fo^ 

1967. > ' - ' 

(1. To det(M'nun(* tlio n(^t nVigratjon 
rates for each age category, tlie 
Jestiniated Ipopulatiqn^ Is dlvidod. 
by dhe number of netViigrants In 
each age c; a t e go r y . (Table 3. 
sliows'the calculation of migra- 
tion rates for blacks in^ the 
" Wasliington area. ) * 

> (4) These age-speclflc rates are then 

mujtlf)lied by^^ each age category of 
^ - the "aged" population distribution as 
adju'sted for survival to the year of' 
X estimate. This produces th^ num- 

bers shown in Table 1, Column 7, • 
These figures are i4cld(:^d to the same 
categories of* the adjusted distribu- 
tion, to yield a new population dls- 
tribution adjusted for both survival 
and migration. 

^ The resulting distribution isjho projected 
' bverall population by age for the period of 
time -for which wVarket potential is to be estl- 
nvated. 

.■« • * * 

Step 4: Applying heatiship fates -- Since 
households, not Individuals, ''are the market 
unit for housing, it is tiien qecessary to con-* 
, vert the projected population dlstrlbutionMnto 
a projection bjf households dlstrlbuted'by age 
pf the head. This Is achieved by applying 
"headi^hlp rates" to each population age' cate-"^ 
gory , in tfie distribution, u3ing data from the' 
1960 aod 1970 censuses, ,__5/ 

As with the migration rates, cjfcita for dep- 
riving headship rates ^(l.e. the proportion In 



Table 2. 

STATli,,|-:C(>N()Ml(^ AllKAfi USKP IN CALCMII.ATING MK^.llATlON FOR* 
SIX HOUSING MARKET AREAS 



At\antt^^, (ieorgia Melropolita i) A^t; ea : 
Ar4\'i M: (May ton ^ ) 

(\)l)b ) 

Dekalb ) Counties 

Fulton ) 

Gwinnett ) 



Boston, Mas.sac-hiisetts Mc^tropolitnn Area: 
Ai-oa C: KsHox ^ ) 

M^(](lU\sex ) C'ountirs 

Norfolk ) 

Suffolk ) • ' 

Chicago, Illinois Metropolitan Area. : ^ 

Ar<,ui C: Cook ) 

IXiFage ) 

Kane * ) Counties 

Lake ^ ) 

^ Mellon ry ) 

' . Will ' ) ^ ^ 

Los Augeles - Long Deaeh, California Metropolitan Area : 
Area F: Los Angelas Coupty 
OrAngh County 

(Since Orange CouAty is not part of this SMSA a slight adjustment 
factor was applied to delete Orange Cdunty fromulhii ai/alysis, ) 

h ^ 'J 

San Afttonio, Texas Metropolitan Area: 

Area F: IJexar County 

(Guadalupe County is part of this SMI^A, but is one of the six coun 
ties which constitute? another SEA. In 1970, it contained only 4 
percent, of the l^an Antonio SMSA population. ) 

Washington^ D> C. - Maryland - Vir£inift. Metropolitan Area : 
Area A: District of Columbia ~~ Wastiington^ D. C. 

Area B: lyiaryland Montgomery County 

Prince George's County 

Area B: Virginia Arlington County 

Fairfax County 

* * Alexandria ) 
' ^ " ; Falls Church ) Cities 

' ^ Fairfax ) 

(Prinoe William and LbuHoun Counties, Virginia, also parts 
of the 'metropolitan area, are constituent portions of Area 5, 
a*13-county SEA; Charles County, Maryland is part of Area 3. 
These three counties contained 1 percent of the SMSA population* 
in 1970. ) 



V 



\ 
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Table 3. 



Calculation of Age -Specific Net Migration Riites for Black Population 
of Metropolitan Washington, 1965-1970 



• 



Age 

Category 



5-9 

id-14 

15-19 
20-24 • 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39^ 
40-44 i 
4,5-54 
55-64 
65 and over 



Net 
Migrants 



1,539 
1,211 
2,016 
8, 769 
4, 775 
1,295 
976 
658 
515 
136 
288 



Population 
in 1967 



72,211 
67, 172 
56,165 
58,022 
52,634 
45,233 
41,809 
38,553 
65,425 
42,665 
32,080 



Net Migration 
Rates 



.0213 
.0180 
. 0359 
. 1511 
.0907 
.0286 
.0233 
. 0170 
.0078 
. 0031 

. ooeb 
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each age group who aro hcadH of houfschohJa) 
are imavuilttble past the UiBt dcconhlul^ cjcn- 
su*. However, long-it't*"^ population and 
economic* trends haVe resulted in increasing 
household headship rates for several de- 
cades. There la no reason to believe that re- 
cent developments have altered U\ese fiyida- 
mental trends at this point In time. Thus, we 
fecommcnd using a prd>:edurc which extra- 
polates the trend in headship- rates for eachv 
Individual. five -year agc^^ategory between the 
;i960 and 1970 censuses ahead to the year for 
which t^ie^istlmates are required. This pro- 
cedure Is governed by a mathematical extra- 
polation formula which appears complex, buf 
Is^ falr\y simple to.apply. 



1^ 



he general ^extrapolation formula Is : 



f(x) <f(a) (b-x) - f(b) (a-x) 
^ (b-x) - (a^x) 



Wl>ere: f Is the headship rate 



(x) is the >ear for which the head- 
ship rate is to be exti^apolated 



(a) is 1960^ or the ^earlier of the two 
[ most recent cetisus years 

*(b) is 1970, or th^ later of the two 
most recent census years 

For .the year 1975, this formula reduces 
to: . . * 

/ 

1975 Headship Rate = 

(-5) 1960 Headship Rate - 5) 1970 Headship llato 

10 ' . ' 

^Headship rates must first be derived sep- ^ 
arately for each age category and each year 
by dividing the number of Individuals in the 
population^ of each separate age group by the? 
number of households wi^ heads of tne same 
age. Usingdatafor black»aged 20-24 in met- 
ropolitan Wfikshington^ this procedure is: 

Headship Rate for 20-24 age group In 1960 

. .'= HouBehold's with Hteada 20-24 in 1960 
I^pulation Aged 20-24 in 1960 ^ 



I- 



- 6,449 
. 35,449 

= .1819 



ERIC 



1 1 ( H 1 H ( • h( ) I ( 1 M w i t h 11 ( > tui H 2 0 2 4 i n \})J 0 
PopuluUon Agud 20-24 in A 970 

" 19, 215 

67. 697 

" . 2030 

The estimation of the \97r) headship rale 
for the 20-24 ago group, using the extrapo- 
lation formula given qbove, is as follows; 

t 

1975 l*?adshlp Hate 

- (-5) {. 1819) - (-15) (■ 2838) 

10 

- 9095 + 4, 2570 



10 



3347 



As the final step, the headship rates are 
multiplied by the numbers of individuals in 
the same age categories to obtain an updated 
distribution of households by age of head. 
(Table 1\ Columns 8, 9, 10. ) The sum of the 
numbers in this ^distribution Is, of course, 
the total estimated number of black house- 
holds as of the year for ^hlch the estimate 
Is ihade. 

Separate procedures are followed to pro- 
duce updated houfjehold size and Income dis- 
tributions. These are destk^lbed In Steps 5 
and 6, , 

Step 5; Distributing Households by Size 
The number of persons in a household is an- 
important ingredient in housing market anal- 
ysis also, since they play a role in determin- 
ing relative demand fo'r dwellings of different 
sizes. Our next^step l^ therefore to distri- 
bute the projected households by size oate- 

• gorles. The procedure A^llowed here is the 
s^me as for the di«tribu\ion of households 
by age of head. i.e.. extrapolation of recent 
trends using data from the 1960 and 1970 
censises._6/\ Each gize category is projected 

^^eparately. 

This reliance on recent trends is justified 
.not only by the fact that pn^ore recent data are 
n6t available at the local level, but also by 
ttie fact that the same demographic factors 
which were oper^'ating during the latter part 
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of thr 1960fl to afft^ct ( uri*(MU h()\)Hrh()l(l .si/c 
((inclining frrllUty, rlHing agr at inaTMMa^2[(\<. 
ii\crcivyiuiB uicidtMicc of divorce, etc.) arc 
known o/ the basis national data to have 
contlniu[d well into the decade of the 708. 
Thus, the rocent decline in tlie pi'oportion of 
households In th^ 'larger size categories and 
the increase in the propoition of Miuuller 
units can be assumed to have continued. 

For ^ach census y^ar the percentage dis- 
tribution of households must first be com- 
puted. Then, the percentage "for e*ach house- 
hold size category is maUiematically oxtrup- 
olatt^d to the period for which market esti- 
ma■^?s are being developed. The extr apolation 
fornjiula is the samfe as that used to doternune 
headship rates. For 1975, and one-person 
households, the formula is: ' 

Proportion of 1 Person Households In 1975 = 



th(' l>Msic iiuMhod for- 



(\'?t I lual mg 



(-6) Urroporlion 1 ~Pcr»on 



( -15) 



I(rro|>t>rUon i l*n yon 
households (ill 1070 



10 



Using actual data for the Washingtc^n metro 
pollt{|n area: 

1 Person Households 1975 

- 145) - (-15)(. 198) * 

10 " 



« 7250) + (2. 9700) 
X ' 10 ^ 



= .2245 (22. 45 percent) 

The resulting percentages should total to 100 
or clQse to that amount. If they do not, the 
work should be reehecked. 

Each percentage Is then applied to tlio to- 
tal number of projected households obtained 
in^step 4 for the year, of study to produce a 
numerical distribution bf households by size. 
(Table 4 shows the extrapolation of i3lack 
households by size for 1975 in the Washington 
metrdpolitan area. ) 

Step 6: Distributing Households by In^ - 
eome The next step is to develop an in- 
come distribution for ^11 households in the 
m'arket area. As with &ge of household head 

and household slze> each income group must 
be projected; separately since the various 
categories are likely to be changing at dif~ 
ferent rates. 



V 

Alexin, 

h()\iMrh(^l(A in(M>!U(^ involvi^s .Mho I'l - !'ju^g<^ pro - 
grcyon::! vtjiMj; the cKpcncncc qt the 19()1) 
1970 decade, using data from' the 1960 and 
19?0 censuses. 7/ At the time this report is 
.^prepared such n |)roredui*e still seems rea^ 
'^onabh\ since thi- rising mont^y .incc^me 
trcudvS of the IDGOu apparently cuntiXiued at 
least intu'the first part ul the 1970s, * 

Before 1959 (1960 census) incomes can be 
matched with 1060 (1970 census) incomes, 
howeveiH sonic adjuslmcnts ai e rc?quiTed due 
to differencH^s In census i>roc<HKires for the 
two dates. B/ hi the first place, the 1959 
income categui ie^ reported in the 1960 cen- 
sus volunh?s are not the same as those used 
for reporting 1969 incbmes In the 1970 re- 
pK)rts. A problem of some concern ih this 
regard is the fact that the hig^liest published 
Income category for black households iitJ.959 
was $10,000 and above. .Secondly, the house- 
hold Income count for 1959 was j|{iven sepa- 
rately for owners and renters 'In the pub- 
lished cer^sus report^ thus requiring that the 
two columns be added togethe;* to get an In- 
come distribution of all househofds. 

Anotlier limitation, which causes serious 
prt)blems in some area)i|w?ls the fad that 1959 
household Inc^^mes were^publiahed by the 
Censui But^eau foi^ Itouseholds^ of all "non- 
whitef races combined, and not' for black 
households separately. Tn'most major hiar- 
ket ar^as In the United States* this makes 
little practical dlffcM-ence In the calculations. 
Blacks constituted virtually all of the "non- 
white" population and any ^rror Inti^oduced 
by substituting ' nonwhltes" for "blacks" will 
be insl]|fiif leant. In a fc^ areas such as Los"^ 
Angeles or San Frandlsco, which Kave Jarge 
Asian Amorio^n popu^^itions, the erfor would 
*be too large to ignore. Special adjustments 
to thi^ income data are required for these 
areas. The motived recommended for su(5h 
adjustments is prescribed In Appendix A-2. 

The steps for deriving projected .house- 
hold incomes from the distributions glven4n 
the 1960 and 1970 census reports are de- 
scribed below. (Table 5 Illustrates the pro- 
cedure, using data for thi\^ Washington .area 
and for incomes in 1974). 

(1) To make the computations^ more 
manageable, re^^oup the two Income 
distributions for combined owner- 
r enter households Into fewer clas- 
ses. The following size categories 
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Projection of Black Households By Size 
Washington Metropolitan Area^ 1975 




■ \ , . 


Number of 
l^crsons Per 
Household 


1960 

Distri- 
bution 


1970 

. Distri- 
bution 


1975 
Extrap- 
olate 
Distri- 
bution 


Pistribution 
of 1975 
'Households 


1 Person 

2 Persons * 

3 Persons . 

4 Persons 

5 Persons 
6+ Persons 


■ ' ' ■ * \ 

14. 5% 
23. 1% 

' .17.6% 
\ . 14.5% ^ 
^ 10.7% ' 

^ i9.47o 


1 

19.8% .. 
23. 3% 
J8.0% 
^14. 5% ■ 
. 9. 7% 
H.7% 


. 2245** 
. 2340 
, .1820 
. 1450. 
.0920 

.1225 ^ 


58. 689 
61. 172 
47,578 \ 
37,906 1 
24,051 / 
32,024 


^ Total 


> 

99. 8%* 


100.0% ^ 


1.0000 


261.420 



> , 



* Error duh to rounding 



I as\c 



* **Percent^ges in this column have ^^^epi.stftted as touf -pl^e^ 
decimals fdr^ ease in 'computation / ^ 

V . ■ ^ ■ ■ 
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Table r>. 




Projection of Black Ji<jtfsehold Income, 
Washington Metropolilan Area, 197r> 



oL 1 



Incgme • • 
Distribution 



Household 

Income 
Distrlbutl<^n 
1959 ; 
(X960 Cer^duii) 



Col. 3 



Col. 4 



Col. 5 



Col. 6 



CoL 7 



CoL 8 



liou Behold 

Inconne 
Distribution 

1969 
(1970 Census) 



lD70 Income 
Distribution 
Collapsed to 
1960 Popu 
lation 



Less than $ 4,000 
$ 4,000 " $ 6,99d 
$ 7.0D0 - $ 9.999 
$10. 000 - $14.^99 
$15,000 - $24, 999 
$25,000 and over 

Total 



57,428 
40, 161 
18. 531 



10,883 



127,003 



44,505 
15,924 
41,064 
44,068 
26, 355 
4.46]^ 

206,977 



27. 308 

28. 179 

25, ^65 

27,040 J 

16, 171 ; 

2, 737* 
t 

127,000 



Uate of Change 
196Q to 1970 
Collapsed 



525 
298 
K 380 

♦ 3. 222 



Projected .Jncome 
Distribution • 
\vlthout Popu- 
lation Growth 
(1974 Incomes 
for 1975 
/ Households) 



Percent 
Distribution 
of Income — 
1975 House- 
holds /7 



Addltiotial 
Household 
'Growth 
1970-1975 



Projected In^-^ 
come Distri- 
bution for 
1975 House- 
holds 



29,400 
39, 954 
45, 192 
54, 387 
32. 521 
5. 508' 

206.962,, 



' . 1421 
. 1981 
. 2184 
. 2628 
. 1571 
.0266 

1.0000 



7. 737 
10. 514 
11.891 ^ 
14. 309 

8, 554 
1.448 . 

54.453 





Hb in this example, small (differences are to b^ expected in the sums 
pf Equivalent colunnns (as. for instance. Col. 1 vs. Col. 3, CoL 2 vs. 
C(% 5, and Col. 8 vs. ColL^ 10 of Tftble 1). These differences are du,e 
to minor errors iptrodi^ced in the course of computation. If, however, 
these column totals should disagree by one percent or more, tne work 



should be rechecked. 
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are suggested, and are compatible 
with oUier portions of the method. 

\ Less than $ 4, 000 
$ 4,000 to^ $ 6,999 
$ 7.000 to $ 9.999 
$10,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 to- $24,999 
$25, 000 and above 

The last three classes will, of 
course, have to be combined in the 
1959 distribution. ' (Columns 1 and 2) 

(2) The 1969 distribution is then "col- 
lapsed*' to the size of the 1959 dis- 
tribution/ This is accomplished by 
dividing the total for 1959 by the to- 
tal for 1969, and multiplying each 
class In the 1969 distribution (Column 
2) by the rcsulflng proportion to get 
Uio results shown in Cohnnn 3. 

(3) The ^^ttte of* increase or decrease 
from 1959 to 1969 is then calculated 
for each Lricome class. This is done 
by first subtracting the number in 
Column 1 from Column 3. The result 
is then divided by the figure in Cohmirt 
1. The resulting rates- arc shown in 
Column 4. 

(4) These rates are then applied to the un- 
adjusted 1969 figures to produce a 
projected income distribution for the 
yeap^of study. The proportion of the 
'1959-1969 change rate which is act- 
ually used will depend on the number 
qf years in the future for which the 
projectJfens are sought. For ^ex- 
ample, if the projections are for the 
ne5cl decennial census, the full per- 
centage change will be used. If the 
projections are onlyk to mid -decade, 

^ 57:^Oths of the factor ' is used; if for/ 
Tyears, 7/10th3 of the factor, and so 
forth. The resultant distribution will 
be one in M^hich no allowance has 
been made for |t>6pulation growth or^ 
decline, either overall or in any.in- 

^ ^divldual income class since the 
1970 census. It will also be one iri^ 

^which allyibuseholds with inco^ 
$jlb/000 more are lum'lied M 

gather. ^ ^ 

(5) First, a 1974 income distribution for 
1975 ho^sehollls^without allowing for 

( population growt!r is prepared. Thij^ 




is rtrrompilshed by using two slightly 
different fornunae do|)endlng upon 
th(* tlli ection <d' ih<» rnte of change as 
shown In Column 4. While the for- 
mulae and computations which follow 
may .appear complex, the analyst 
will find that thoy can aiiually be 
pciformeiJ in a f(-w n\nuit(\s usmg a 
hand ralruhvtor. 

If the rate f of change in Column 4 Is 
negative, the fornmla is: 

(Number in 1959) x (Percentage 
t^hangt^ ' x/10 of ih(^ pci^c entago 
change) » (Number in 1959) 
I (Number in 1969 - Collapsed 
number in 1969) 

For example : 

The calculation for the "less than 
$4,000" category in 1975 would be: 

57,428 525 + (5/10 x - . 525)] + 
57.428 f (44,505 - 27,308) = 29,372 

If the rate of change is positive the formula is: 

• (Numbe^^ in 1 959)(Percentage 
change + x/10 o^the percentage 
change +1) +j(Nhmber In 1969 - 
CollapBed number for 1969) 

For example : 

V. The calculation for the "$7,000 - 
$9,999" category In 1975 would be: 

18, 531 X (. 380 + (5/10 x .380) + 
.1] + (41,664 - 2J,56^) = 45.192 

The resulting ngures are enter- 
ed' in Column 5. ^ The income cate- 
gories over $10,000 in 1969 are 
aggregated and the resulting total 
is distributed In Column 5 according 
to the proportions' ^.n^ the same cate- 
gories in Column 2, 

^) The final step Is to produce a pro- 
Jected Income distribution which 
^ takes account of the, increase (or de- 
crease) In hous^oWs which was 
) projected earlieV^ TodothiVthe to- ^ 
tal. projected growtVi or decline in 
* households since 1970 is distributed 
amsmg Income classed In the same 
\ ^l<oportlons ks In the 1975 distribu- 
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tion without population grow.th (Column 
7). Tlie .results for each iiicomo class 
-V ar<* added to or subtracted from the 
*'no -growth" income projections (Col- 
umn fl). 

The 'projected change In housel^old« in 
ol)tain(M! by subtracting tlie total of 
Calumn Tabh* 5 frOm the total of 
Column 10, Table 1. In this case, 
the resulting difference to be distri- 
buted is 54, 453, ^ 

All in. all, tht^ income cHtimalion proce- 
dun* is rathct^ conservative. It a.sHumcH that 
the rate of incoinc improvement fo(; tinr^ori- 
ties during the 197^s has occurred at tlie 
same average rate as between the 1960 and 
1970 censuses. There 'is good reason to 
believe thAt this Improvement occurred at 
an acc'ele rating rate during the 1960s. The 
niethod will V^>robably 'tend [to err, if at all, 
in the negative direction underestimating 
the recent rate of income growth. In this 
fashion, it tends to protect against overesti- 
mation of the market's capabilities. 

Stage 2: Estimating the Number and Char- 
acteristics of Households Poten - 



♦ tially in the Market for Housing 

The procedure up to this point hks been 
■ directed at estimating the number anqf btiar- 
acteristics of all black households, and not 
just of black households likely to enter the 
housihgjmarket. The potential market makes 
up a selective sub-grovip of the total house- 
hold Universe" which will not only be smaller 
than the universe, but is likely to differ from 
it in important ways. y ^ 

Stage 2 of the procedure is therefore- di- 
rected at estimating the number and charac- 
teristics of those black hou$e)iolds out of the 
total household universe which are likely to 
be seeking a change In their housing ^ituation 
during the time period being sW^ ted. These 
households we may identify 9(B, the potential 
mover population . They n^^^Mot actually be- 
' * cpme movers, of course. Whether or not a 
household changes its place of^ residence, 
despj.te its desire to do so. ^Arill depend also 
^ on the ^choices and options provided in th^TV 
housing supply. In, this method, these supply 
constraints \ are dealt with In a separate 
step. ' 

^ Basi6 of the Methojj The methofl em- 
/**^ployi5d here uses households which have ^ 
' rhoved in the recent p^t as a i^^Mrogat^. for 
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those likely to move In (ho n^ar ^^ture. Their 
characteristics artd behavior are meaBured 
a!id aHSum^ocTTo af^iTy^o T1h\ jx)rinnfTal mover 
population. In other .words, the rnetliOd mesi- 
flures achial market behavior rather than an- 
ticipated market decisions. The major disad- 
vantage in tills method is tliat it does not take 
into arroinU poHsiblo changes in consumer 
behavior sjincethe most recent measurements 
of that behavior were taken. The potentiali- 
ties for error increase in proportion to the ; 
amount of elapsed time between the period^ 
used for baseline measurement and the per- 
iod for which tlie estimate Is sought. It is al- 
so likely that the range of error will be 
greater for minorities than for the majority 
population since recent changes in the legal 
framework governing equal opportunity in 
housing will have more effect- on minorities' 
situation in- the hbusing market. These 
effects, however, will vary from on^ market 
area to another., and the local analyst should 
apply his own insights to the results for his 
area. 

We believe, however, that the likelihood 
of error that is significant from a marketing 
standpoint is relatively small. While it is 
quite true that homeseeking preferences and 
behavior will changeover time, the period 
over w)iich projections must be made is usu- 
Al4y relatively brief. Moreover, homeseek- 
ing behavior is closely related to those char- 
acteristics .of households for which detailed 
projected distributions have been made. 

In the recommended method, the analyst 
determines the ratios between auch charac- 
teristics in the 1970 recent homeseeker popu- 
lation and the same characteristics of the 
1970 , household universe. He then employs 
these ratios as estimating parameters to 
determine the "profile" of the homeseeker 
populration as of the year of estimate, taking 
into account changes in the composition of the 
total hprtisehoLd universe which have occurred 
in the interim. This **profile" also includes 
one key aspect of market behavior: whether 
the homeseekjbr is likely to buy or rent. j 

Published census data on the rnover pop- 
ulation are extremely limited, and it was 
therefore necessary to turn to unpublished 
data from the 19J0 Census Public Use Sample 
Tape Files to develop these 4"atios initially. 9^/ 
' These files contain information on the char- 
acteristics of households by the year the head 
moved into the housing unit. Extensive com-* 
puter runs'froVn the files, ^ecially formatted , 
to the Center'(s specifications, were produced 
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for carh of the aix housing market arcan in 
which the method was teatod In order to ob- 
tain data on the cliaractcristicti oj uunorUy 
households whose head moved in |y 
months prior to Uie 1970 census. Ratios #€rte 
then d^^voloped, showing the relationship be- 
tween black and Spanish -speaking households 
which moved shortly before the census ^and 
all black and Spanish -speaking households 
enumerated in mO for the household distri- 
bution of each Important characteristic. 
These ratios were then applied to the pro- 
jected estimptes of the household population 
for each area, produced in stage 1, by each 
category of the distributions in turn, T!us 
process resulted in esiimaJLeB of the si'/.e and 
characteristics of the minQrlty homeseekcr 
population In the period of study. 

On the ba^is of the experience gained from 
the six test areas, the Center next sought 
a practical means by which the analyst not 
equipped with a computer and a substantial 
am-ount of funds ^ouldmake use of census data 
on the mover population. This procedure in- 
volved two steps; 

1. Testing the relationships First, the 
Center performed a statistical anal- 
ysis to determine whether rates of 
movership could be reliably predicted 
using only published census data on 
the households and housitig units of a 
metropolitan area. In this manner the 
Center sought to test whether the gen- 
eral relationships between the mover 
household population and the total 
household base were sufficiently- 
stable from one market area to an- 
other to develop methods for estimat- 
ing the 'mover population from uni- 
verse data. Correlation and regres- 
sion analyses were performed using 
data for 34 metropolitan areas, all of 
wh^ch had blacl^ or Spanish -American 
populations exceeding 100/000 at the 
1970 census. RibJLished census data 
onJifiULSeholds and hoii]^lng stock were^ 
/t<orr^ted against published nriover- 
shlp rates for ov^ners and renters 
separately in each of the foUowing 
groups: (a) the total population, (b) 
the black population, and^ (c) the 
Spanish-Speaking population. The re- 
sulls provided ample justification for 
pJc^eding further* 10/ Briefly, the 
findings were as follows. 

a. Very high and stable relationships 



i\p\n'i\Vi'il hiM wtM'O tlu- moViM'Hhip 
rates and the published crnsu.s 
va!Mal>l<'s loi- luoMt of ' the .mu»>- 
groups studied. values (a 

measure of strength of relatlonr 
ship) aa high -as .076 were estab-^ 
lished for prediction equatioufi in- 
c()i-pc)ratii\g st^ver al varlnbleH. 
Levels ihis high aw virtually un- 
known in social science data. 

b The prediction equation for mov- 
ersiiip among black owners was 
the only one which yielded an 
k2 that was less than exception- 
ally high and here the vaUuN 
wa^.458, still a fairly respect- 
able level. The comparatively low 
predictability in this area, the 
Center believes, is probably a 
reflection of the dynamics of the 
market during the late 1960s 
with many black households at- 
tempting to move into home 
ownership status and facing vary- 
ing degrees of difficulty in differ- 
ent geographic areas.' 

e. Among thi? variables which proved 
most predictive of movership were 
t)iosc on which the method outlined 
^'has placed particular stress in- 
cluding population size, rate of 
growth, age structure, household 
size, and income. ^ 

d. Also Important in the prediction 
equations for movership were \, 
vacancy rates (which are not esti- 
mated as part of this method- 
ology, but aj-e often available from 
postal vacancy* surveys or can be 
estimated from local data). Re- 
gion of the nation also proved sig- 
nificant. For this reason, the 
ratio -estimating method finally 
adopted uses avel^age ratios by 
region. 

V 

Determining the ratios -- The Center 
• then had a farther computer run per- 
formed tp obtain census data from the - 
1970 unpublished tapes on the mover 
household/population in 47 mctropoU- 
tan areas ■ with large black . and 
Spanish -speaking populations. Mos*^ 
ol tliese had populations of one or both 
groups exceeding 100.000 in "^i:^. 
These 4lata covered the three key 
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ago o( head» fllze, and iiu-oinc. Ratios 
were then cuniputed for the relutiun- 
shipa between the nnover household 
population and the total household 
population, by individual eategory of 
age, Ineome or si7,e. These ration 
were developed separately ior owners 
and rciitcrs in the blaek and tipariish- 
speaKing populations of eacJi area. 
The'<ystribufrlons of these ratios were 
then analyzed to test for the existence 
ot common patterns. A considerable 
d«*gree ot sin\ilai*ity was found in the 
patterns of relationship of movers to 
the household universe* especially for 
black renters and for,>both owners and 
renters in the Spanish-speaking pop- 
ulation. There was considerably more 
" divergence, however, in the patterns 
for black owners, as would be expect- 
ed froni^ the eonipai'ativcly low pre- 
dictability found in the regression 
anal^s^is for movership rates in this 
group. 

We believe that this w^ole area deserves 
considerable further examination -- with an 
aim toward determining not only the pi'ecise 
nature of the relationships between movers 
and all households, but also the differences 
among these relationships in different areas 
and for different ^minority groups. A thorough 
artalysis of the less stable values found for/ 
black owners might prove of particular^alue 
to HUD in its enforcement program, since it 
seems quite possible that these variations 
result from differential kinds and degrees of 
discriminatory treatment in the market. 

However, these questions would require 
considerable further research. The purpose 
of this project was to produce a workable 
procedure for general use in market esti- 
mation, and the resources available were 
adequate only for that purpose. Thus, we 
adopted an approach which makes^ direct use 
of the empirical data developed by the Center 
with regard to the relationship of movers to 
the household universe in 4 7 major market 
areas. 

Application -~ The method recommended 
by the Center fqr estimating the size and ke*y 
characteristics of thfe minority market^ for 
any given metro'politan area dj-aws upon the 
data developed in the analysis just described. 
For each of the 47 metropolitan areas with 



lai'f^e nunoritv populations for which actual 
1970 data on luovrr popuhitioi^s were ob- 
tnUK.Hl, the ^'ent(M' drriv<»d ralKKj df niovei' 
households to total households. 

Average ra'tios were then computed for 
areas in fcrur major I'egions. An examination 
of the I'utios for individual areas indicated 
that they clustered quite closely aixnuid the 
regional averages in most Cases. Where they 
deviated, the differences appeared likely to 
be due to Jocal market constraints which 
might or might' not persist over time. There 
were, however, some consistent differences 
among regions, as could be expected from the 
results of the regi'cssion analysis discussed 
previously. For purposes of estimating the 
most -probable characteristics of the mi- 
nority honieseeker market in any given area 
during a chosen tiiTu\ period, therefore, the 
average ratios for the region in which that 
area was located appeared most suitable, 
Tliese av«^agc* ratios are reproduced in 
Appendix A-3. 

An example of the procedure, using data 
specifically on black households from the 
Chicago area, and estimating the potential 
mover population for 1975, is shown in Tabl^ 
6. Instead of the regional average ratios 
these computations use the ratios initially ob- 
tained specifically for ChicagOj^s one of the 
six market areas in which this methodplogy 
was develope^d and tested. ^ The application 
procedure is identical for MA other market 
areas, except that the regional' average ra- 
tios shown In Appendix A-3 d instead. 

In Column 1 of the table, thee analyst in- 
serts the estimated updated incom'e distribu - 
tion for all black households in metropolitan 
Chicago. In Column 2, he inserts the 1970 
ratios for black recent rentci- -movers to all 
black households in metropolitan Chicago, by 
income category. Multiplying, Column 1 by 
Column 2 yields the figures in Colujmn 3. 
These figurj*s give the estinjated incor\e dis- 
tribu tipn for black households likely Xp be ' 
oseeking rental acitomodations in metropolitan 
Chicago in the 27 months prior ip the end of 
the estimating period --in this case, SprWg 
19^5. . ^ ' \ 

In Column 4 of the table,* the analyst inr\ 
serts the equivalent income ratios for recent 
blaek owner-mpvers vs. th^ black household 
universe in Chicago/ Again, these arq multi- 
plied by thOjse in Column 1- to yield the distri- 
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Table 6. 

niusll^tlve ^/Application of Estimating Ratios to Provide Income Distribution of Mover Houaeholds 
(Metropolitan Chicago - BUck Households. Spring 1974-Sprlng 1975) 



Col. 



Col. 2 



Col. 



-r 



Col. 4 



Col. 5 



Income 



1975 
HouBehold 
Distribution 



Ratios 
Renter -Movers 
To Total 



Le83 Uian $ 4, 000 
$ 4,000 - $ 6,999 
$ 7.000 - $ 9, 999 
$10,000 - $14, 999 
$15,000 - $24. 999 
$25,000 ahd over 

Total 
^ } 



80,448 
72, 199 
06. 58B 
' 101. 289 
53. 690 
7. 578 

401, 792 



,^579 
, 3535 
2906 
2551 
, 1656 
0B33 



Potential Renters 
(27-Mo, Period) 
(Gol. 1 y Col. 2) 



20, 792 
25, 522 
25, 162 
25, 839 
8. 891 
631 

114. 837 



Ratios 

overs 
To Total 



Potential Owner 
(27-Mo. Period) 
(Col. 1 X Col. 4) 



'8 /Ad 

) ( For 



tol . 6 



Adjustment 
For 12 Mohth 
Pe^i'lod 



Potential Rentei 8 
(12 -Mo, Period) 
(Col. 3 X CoL 6) 



pi. 8 



Potential Owners 
(12-Mo, Period) 
(Col. 5 X Col, 6) 



,0162 
0316 

.0741 
1198 
1656 

nil 



1,303 
2. 201 
6.416 
12, 134 
8,891 
842 

31,867 



,444 
444 
, 444 
.444 
, 444 
444 



12, 784 
11. 332 
11, 172 
11.473 
3. 948 
' 280 




579 
1. 013 
2.849 
5,387 
3.948 

374 

14, \50 
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bution in Column 5. This Is the cHtlniatod in- 
come dietributlon of black houarholdy likely 
to be aeoklng hornoa for nalo in nif^tropolilan 
.Chicago during the 27 mohthS prior to ^Spring 
of 1975., 

To convert tlu^sc diatr ibutions foi^ 27- 
n^onth periods into annual (or 12-nionthH) 
figures, the analyst simply niuUlpUcs each 
number- by the adjusting ratio 12/27^ or 
.444, yielding the distributions shown in 
> Cblumns 7 and 0 of the table. These arc the 
estimated income distributions for potentlaj 
black renters and owners. respectively, 
likely to be in the housing market in metro- 
politan Chicago during the per4(M:l Sf)ring 
1-974 -^^p^^g 1975. 

The ratios given in the Appendix for gen- 
eral application, as indicated previously, ^ 
are broad^ regional averages computed by the 
Cqnter from the mover data for the 4 7 major 
areas. Their application is identical to the 
example. To use them, the analyst u'lcrely 
determines the broad region in which his arc^a 
is locatec^ inserts, the appropriate regional 
average ratios obtained from the^ Appendix 
into his working table, and performs the 
computations just described. 

"The same procedurt^ (using different sots 
of ratios, drawn from Appendix A-3 in each 
instance), is perforr^ied to obtaia distribu- 
tions of prospective renters and owners by 
age of head and household size. 

The total numbers of mover households 
as obtained^ separately in this procedure by 
ag?^ 3:iz^ ?ind income will not alway*s*agree. 
The mkin reason is tljat the procedure uses 

^> differ enf estimating '-procedure's in "tandem, 
and all of the results produced at any s^ge 
of the" {)roces^ are estimates. When a set 
of estimated numbers for the tgtal household 

J .pppulation are multiplied by a get of estimat- 
ing ratios for the relationship of mover 
hcfuseholds to the totaA, discrepancies will 
almost inevitably; appea^r between the totals 
foi» different characteristics age vs* in^- 
- come, for example. These discrepancies 

^ wi U j ip su^lly be fairly minor, and can be dis- 
i^flHfeded for*pr^ctical market analysis pur- 
po^ra^ In th^ case of. Chicago^ the totals dis- 

, agree by lfeo\ijt ,six. p^rcent^ ^nd this is a 
fairly typical case. V i 

The differences may also reflect conflict- 
ing tendencies in a dynamic market, and the 




analyst may wish to ocamine lliem fiH)ii'i this 
standpoint. I'ov examph^, the (^.stimated total 
ol potential honu^huy (m*s piH)due(Mi from the 
income dlstrilju^tion by this method will often 
be larger than the totals produced fromjhe 
dletr ibutiot^K by age of head or household 
Hl/.e. It is likely tluU these diffi^ r'ent cs iM.M'leet 
real but eonlratiirtoi v niai kel foiM t^s. A^s hi- 
comejj n\ove up. whii^h tlu^y liavt^ in ree(Mit 
years, people ai*e more likely to movt* into 
homeownership status. On the other hand, 
•small households and young households arc 
iiu)re likely to be renters than owners,* and 
hoiisehol^j^ia V(^ h(H^n getting hc^th smaller and 
youngtM'. Thus, the market is being pullc^d 
in two diin^'tions at oruH^ .hist liow these 
conllictjin^ tendencies will be - resolvQd is in . 
question/' bi\t a'ecrtain proportion of honiG- 
seekers could move either toward ownership 
^^or toward' rental liousing depending on the 
alternatives provided in the market place. 

If, however, the "^^Hacrepaneies ai^e so 
large*in any instance as\o make the results 
difficult to reconcile, which may sometimes 
be the case, the numbers in the deviant die- - 
tributions can be adjusted. This is done sim- 
ply by computing the ratio of the total of 
thai distribution to the average of the totals 
for other distributions which are d(^emed to 
be satisfaetorily congruent, and adjusting all 
figures in the deviant distribution by this 
ratio. These adjusted esj:imates will then 
be fully compatible with the rest. All -will 
still reuiain estimates, however, and the fact 
that the discrepancies have been adjusted 
should fiot be permitted to obscure th&t fact. 
In any case, the analyst should round all 4inal 
results at least to the ncjarest 100 households 
in any presentation of^the resiilts for use by 
others. 

In general. ,ii the,e|nalyst wishes to adjust 
discrepancies, we reconimen(J adjusting tlio 
age and ^^j^ distributions to the total for the 
income c«||cibutiof!, since the income distri- 
bution is the more important from a market 
estimation standpoint. 

Stage 3: ICstimating Key Aspects of Housing 
Choice: Price and Size 

In Stage 2 of the work, the analysf has ^ 

determined several key characteristics of 

^ potential black home seekers for the period 

.for which he is analyzing the market. lie 

knofv^s their nuQiber as well "as thiftr distri- 

>* ' ' 
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tni\lon by age of head, houaehold income, and 
household slxe. He alao has eatnna^ed one 
attribute ot their likely behavior- In the mar-" 
ket: how many will probably seek to buy or 
to r^nt, also brokpn down by a^e ot head, 
houj^elholdrsize, .and income. 

At this jun(*tnre the analy5=it may want tc/ 
tak(* a cari^t'ul look at i\\v rcault.y iu ivrmn c/f 
their mark el implications. In most areafc, 
he will probably find that a sizable imbiber 
and proportion of black households who are ' 
likely to be in the market have attained in- 
coitu's that are in the brackets of $10, 000 
and aLK)Vc --although a lai'gc numhei' will 
J oHen rcMiuun in the lowi'i'-income cat(*gori(»s. 
The analyst will alt^o find, in all likelihood, 
that a majority of the black prospective mov- 
er households arc quite siTiall/in size, and 
thus can be accommodated in '(although they 
n\t\Y npt always prefer) small(,*r unity , Third, 
he will probably find ihat; a large proportion 
arc young households just starting out, anlJ 
thus likely to be in the -market more than once 
before they finally settle down.? 

In concert with these characteristics. Ihe 
figui-es will probably show that most are 
lively to be in the rental market. Noni^the- 
loss, in many areas with substantial minority 
populations, a sizable enough number will 
also be seeking homes for sale to make ^he 
minority .market of potential interest to de- 
velopers of new sales housing. 

For many purposes, this amount of know- 
ledge may be suYficient. Howe vet*, the ana- 
ly^ may wish to pursue the analysis further, 
- iri an effort to evaluate th^e potential home- 
geekei:s' likfily^ behavior relative to prices to 
be paia\and akzc of units to be acquired. 

To^ ^stimkt^^potentlal m^r)cet behavior, 
the Washington Center again turned to the Urr- 
published data^r^ the 1970 Census Public Use 
Sample tapes^and used recent movers as a 
surrogate for potential movers. 'First for*the 
Washington metropolitan area, then for the 
five additional areas in which the procedure 
was developed, special computer tabulations 
*^were obtained which showed the relationship 
of the movers' housing units to^ all units oc- 
cupied by black households in toVms of hous- 
ing values, rent levels, and number of 
rooms. These were cros^ -tabulated with the 
income distribution^ in order to show hOw 
various income groups behaved. The tabu- 
lations were prepared separate^ for total, 
blackr 8ynd Spanish-speaklng populations. ^ 



Although there were some Ipiportant vari- 
ations, the ratios for the six individual areas 
revealeiJ a Hubfltantlal fllmllarity of patt^JCji 
within each ethnic group. The relationshlpn 
between rent and Incomes, for example", 
tended to cluster as might be expected /rom 
ihv fact that luany people tend to '^pend 
roughly similar amounts of their ii^come for 
housihg: The variations from onq area to 
anotlier Avcre Indicative of price differentials 
in the hoUslng stock, and were also such as 
to suggest differences in availability of hous- 
ing to minorities in different areas. Within 
an individual area the variations betwaen 
groups probably reflected differences also in 
housing opportunities between the minority 
^ and majority, A furtlier examination of these 
relationships in a larger number of areas 
would hot only have been useful in improving 
our understanding of market behavior In this 
project, but might also prbve of substantial 
value to HlJl.) in understanding differences ix\ 
discriminatory patterns from area to area. 
Such |n examination, however, was beyond 
the scope and resources of this effort. 

For purposes of this pi^oject, matrix 
tables wei^ developed on the basis of the ex- 
perience. of the six test areas, for black and 
Spanish -speaking potential homeseekers. . 
(Examples are presented in Appendix A~4. ) 
. ^ For each group, t|^ tables show the propor- 
tlon of recent homeseek^rs within each in- 
come category who acquired housing at the 
specified levels of value, rent or slzel 

To\ use these matrix tables, the analyst 
merely^multiplies each cell in the first row 
' ^f the 'matrix by the previously estimated 
number of black or* Spanish -American poten- 
tial homebuyers or renters at the Income 
levei represented by that roW In the area for 
which he is estimating. The same procedure 
is followed f^r each row or Income level In 
* turn. The resultui^ figures are then summed 
for eachof the columns in this new table. This 
iprodtjces ajfi^stlmated distribution of rent 
levels (or ^Pl^ levels, dr number of rooAns) 
likely to be sought by the black or Spanish- 
speaking minority homeseekers in the area 
In. question for the period in which the esti- 
mates are made. (Table 7 shows-'the distri- 
bution of black potential renter-movers In t|ie 
Washington metropolitan area for the period 
Spring 1974- Spring 11975.) 

The figtires which can be prepared using 
the matrix procedure^ should be clearly re^ 
cosmlz«d for what they are: rough estU 
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Distribution 



Table 7, - . ^ 

Distribution of Black Renter Movers Spring 1974 -Spring 1975 By Income and 

Washington Metropolitan Area 



Rent, 



$ 4,0Qb 
$ 6.999 
$ 9,999 
$14.^99 
|24,999 
$25. 000 and over 



Leas than 
$ 4,000 - 
$ 7,000 - 
$10, 000 - 
$15, 000 - 



Total 



V 4 



4» 



0 





$80- 


$100- 


$120- 


$150- 


$200- 


Under $80 


$99- 


$119 


$149 


$199 


$249 












140 


1.957 


1,293 


1,363 


1. 014 


559 


800 


1. 905 


2. 514 


2, 399 


876 


267 


580 


1.450 


2.031 


2.612 


3. 095- 


97 


140 


1.375 


932 


2, 273 


2. 824 


524 


77 


153 • 


153 


768 


1.075 


384 


94 


94 


94 


0 


0 


>4 


3,648 


6.270 


7; 087 


9. 066 


8.429 


1, 506 






/ 




< 




















r 


/ 







$250- 
$299, 



$300 

and 

Over 



140 

38 
97 

281 

/ 

f 

880 



35 
0 

97 
0 

384 
0 

516 



Totfil 



6, 501 
8. 799 
10. 059 
'8^349 
224 
470 

37.402 
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luaios biiMcd on iUv gviic vaUzrci (^xp^ riiMUM^M 
of nunurity lu)nir8tM'k(M\s In H4*v<miU U (-y 
niarkot urcan in vniionM |)art.s <>f flu* 
nation durlAg the period jviet prior to the 1970 
census. Unlike 4he estlmatoa of key. market 
characteristics disaussed earlier, ihe^ also 
interniingie the effects of niarkt t ppy*ff i ciucM 
and options mado availal>le in th<' local lioua- 
ing suppl^y. Variations in tliesc options {\ o\\\ 
one area to tlie next may make a considerable 
difference in the actual housing choices of the 
minority homeseeker. 

Shifts ovor time iiv the oyerali availabiHty 
of the lioiLsing stock ami tlic terms on wliicly 
it is available may also play 'a role. Two na^ 
pects of th^ current housing situation rc" 
tent changes in the If feal framework goverri|^ 
ing availa))ility of mortgage credit, and reW 
^c^nt raf^d escalation'' of housing prices and 
rents suggest that caution^should be exer- 
cised in applying data for minority nxovers 
during the period prior to, the 1970 census in 
estimating the present market behavior 
of minority households. For this reason, we 
recomqiend that the pnalyst read ftirther be- 
fore reaching a decision ^as to how to proceed. 

\ 

An analysis by the Center of housing 
value /incoifie data from the 1970 census foi- 
' recent moA^rs from the Washington- Wea re- 
vealedJthatla^^^ striking difference ex- 

Isted^tweeK the black and white populations 
of tj^at ai^^ in housing expenditure patterns 
rclc^ive to incomes. This difference is illus- 
traled in Figure A. This figure compares tHe 
value distributioYis of houses owMed by black 
and white recent movers in the intome bVack- 
et between $10, OOOjl^nd 999. (Aliy other 
income category would show similar re~- 
suits. ) ^ith income and thil?" cat>acity to pay 
for housii^g held fairly constant and equal for 
the two groups* whites who bought ho^es in 
the 27-month period just prior to the last 
census acquired dwellings of confiiiderably 
higher value than blacks. 

The peak of the distribution of housing 
values for whites with $10, 000-$14 , 999 an- 
nual incomes * falls between $25,000 and 
$34, 999 approximately the level which 
would be expected from the currerit criterion 
for mortgage eligibility of twice annual in- 
coinae, assuming ^ minimal down payment in 
most cases. Blacks in the $10, 000-$14, 999 
income group, on the other hand, bought 
houses valued at considerably lower price 
levels overall. The peak value for this group 
was under $20, 000, with nearly 60 pepeeni 



o( all l)lack hoMwInivcis in tlii.s iiuMunc l ixir 
goi'V pui-cliaMiiif^ houscM ;it tluM !'<*hitivcly low 
vahu"^ U'vcl. A Mlinilai' pattiTU i-ncinldit 
iercncu^ tliougli ;Litrikxng. wuu ^ \ vn 

the case of rcntp."^ • , « 

jfttflM an effort lo und^rMland tlu^ factors 
JriRiM lying tliiH (ii!T(M'cnc(\ tl)C C'cntiM' luid 
a fcfci'ict) of special' |)i'uvtqiitB made from tlu* 
1970 censu« tap^j data relating value and rent 
distributions -to the distribi^ns of income 

^ for fllwsehold heads alone; RTr liead-spouse 
incomes; and for total incomes. These --^1}^ * 
\Y£re not completel^y, analyzed, but examina- 
tion indicated tliat for blacks ihv pattern of 
liousing expenditures gejicrally luul a closer^ 
relationship to the iricome distribution 
ho'lt^ehold heads than to ihe income of botfr 

.^pouses in cases where both spouses worked. 
Working wives, of coursi, were more com- 
mon among blocks than arrlpng whites. 

V Unfortunately, the findings were not as 
clear-cut as liiight be wished, partly due to 
unavailabili\y of datn on size of mortgage and 
to various other limitations in the census re- 
sults. A special analysis of data on black 
veteran homebuyers in Washington \n 1972. 
performell by the Center using data obtained 
under a special cooperation agreement with 
tlie U, S. VeteraJis Administration, clarified 
the matter further. Data on size of mortgage 
were available for this group. 

For alljjjack veterans, the ratio of mort- 
' ^age loan to total family income was T, 59. 
r For veterah families with working wi,ves (who^ 
comprised 6t percent of all black veteran 
homebuyers),\^e mortgage/income ratio was 
only 1.43. For veteran families where the 



wife did not work, it was 2.07 
qxactl/ the value expected. 



almost 



Thus, the data at our disposal suggest 
that strict application of stand^t'ds for (dis- 
counting the incomes of ..wopklng wives in 
determininjg credit eligibility were a major 
reason for the pattern of Comparatively low 
housing expenditures relative - to incdmes 
amon^' Wck homebuyers in the late 1960s 
^ >and early 1970s. The available |da^a ^^^^ 
^ suggest (though they do not prove) ^lat these 
" standpirds may have bc^en enforced somewhat 
less stringently for white3 than for blacks. 
(The apparent tendency to takc'only the hus- 
band's income into, account in determining 
capacity to pay for housing in 'the case of 
blacfcs^ ^was probably the practice of many 
landlords as well as mortgage lenders. ) 
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KIOIIRE 1 



Value Distribution of Houses Owned by Black and Whitfe 
Hecent-Mover Faniilies With Incomes of $10,000 to 
$14,999^ Metropolitan mshingfcon 1970 



Per cent" 
60^. 



Black Families 




Percent 



( 



Cess thaV ^»<L 000-. $25,000- $35,000- 
$20,000 $24^099 $34,999 $49,999 



$50, OOO or 
More 



20.. 



0 




White Families 
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Less than $20,000- $25, 000- 
$20. 000 $24. 999 $34, ^99 



$35^000- 
^9^,999 



$50, 000 or 
More 



Value of rfouses 



AO 



rlij^il)ililA' ISeMMi oiillii \V(h1. AssinniM)^ that 

niot'tgaj^c lendora .roniply. and that hpnsing 
options arc niado ^^J^^^^^' A.r)|)r(^- 

-prialc to llunr (^coiu^lc capamitioH. bhuk 
!u)in(»!)uyrr.s tan \yv rxpiM*t(Ml iii ilu* rului i* to 
uiulrrlaUr p:Ulri*nM fft hiMiMin).* <y\p(MiditniM* 
i(*laliv(* US lolaj faniily iiu tJiiu' nunh more , 
like thai of the majority, IC this is tho 

^caso, it sccins more ;*oa3o!mblv for thi^ . 
analyst to assume that prcvaous rel^xtionships 

of llOUSlng r<J)iMUlltUl'(^ to IIU'OITU^ !U) loiigtM- 
apply. Most niint^rilv homr^huycM-s r:\t\ ho ox- 
p(M Ird t() piu rhast* h()iu(\s pi UMMl :it Iwu i* 
lh(Mr aiuiial iiicoinos phis dowiipay iiumiI . hi 
viow of the' fact that thuy have not had the 
opportunity to acquire the same assets, n\i- 
nority homebuyers probably will not aequiri* 
as many liouses prirod at well over ihv two 
times ineomelevt^l as me^ibers of the majoi*- 
ity; hut their patttMMi will probahly af)pri)ai'h 
that of the majority in othiM* iM^spuets. 

Thus. the analyst mi girt construct tables 
oi values based on capacity to pay , using the 
usual criteria of twice ,anniu\l income foi' 
moi^tgagi^ eligibility and 20 percent VYf month 
ly income for rent with fair assui ance that 
minoiMty homebuyei\s will nu^vt^ inciHMsmgly ' 
toward that patti^rn m ttie period immediately 
ahead assuming that tht^ laws are obeyed 
both with regard to nondiserinunatipn in 
sclliag and. in^ credit av^ailability . With regard 
to relicts, current federal law does not pre- 
vent the landlord from discounting th(.^ wifi^'s 
income; thus, there may be a tendency for 
blacks to continu<? tc> lag beh{nd whitt^s in this 
respect, at least until this potential source 
ol inequity is removed. 

Such a table is shtnvn, using the (\stimated 
income distribution of black potential home- 
buyers jfor iVietropolitan Atlanta, Geoigia in 
the prriod S^ing 1974 - ^Spj^inj^, 197^5. (Table 
^ 8) The analyst will note that Yt- shows con- 
siderable potential for home pui'chase even 

- at the higher price levels. Of contests these 
figures assume that the households will be 
able to meet (^redit requi rnMiuMits. Assuming 

"^hat thesie requirements are applied ei^ually 
to blacks as to whites, and that wives' in- 
comes are fully counted, most should be able 
to do so. (Note that the actual |purehase 
prices would be somewhat higher than indic- 
ated, since these dollar figures do not inc^lude 
down paym(^nt). 

A comparison ofHhis distribution with thc^ 



rslnualcs produi cd \ l)v aj^plvm^^ Iht- matrjlxy 
hase^upoti rci cnl m(>vci 1>rh.i\M(M vJ i .sen sjfril^ 
*^ rarlu r >di()\\'; a i ( »nsi dt-i abh Ini'lu-r diMti'i ^ 
bullon of vaUn^s frcMn the "affordal)!*^ morl-. 
gage'* approach. (Tabb^ 0) . The twp columns 
^show th^' probable i^ange in market perform- 
ance ()! hh.\rk pl)t« iUi a! ho[n(d)V!y (M S - - with 
the h uve iH'i jTu rrs m thr ri jrhl - iiatnl cohniin in- 
(ht atin^.', !hf markc^t potiMitial inuhM' cr(;dit 
co!iditioiis exii^tinnf aa recently as jt970, and 
the higlAw* figuiH^ \u the left-han<^ column 
indicatii4g i\x^ poti^ntial under the new legal 
protiM^tion.M and assuming that cinnlit in^quii'c- 
m(Mits iwc api^licd (equally. Probal)ly the tf^ue 
fi guiM's will li(* sonu^whciM^ hel W(mmi th(^ two 
rolunms for Ihc m^xt r<^w 

However, in (estimating the mi!iority i^i^- 
kin's potential rov participation, we recom- 
mend that the analyst employ the approach 
based on "affordabb^ moingagc\s" and "afford- 
ahh^ I'luits" !'ath(M' than^im r-ccent mover be- 
havior from the 1970 cclisus. y\noUier rea - 
.son for pr-i^iMM-ing this f^)i\^ach is tlie rapid 
escalation of housing es since the 1970 
census, whicli will tenM^W (4rce many house- 
holds both minority aq^ majority --^o pay 
prices and rents closer to the m>^mun af- 
fo^MiabU^ with Ihc^i!* imu^mes. 

Stag e 4: KstimdHing Choices in Location 

One further questipn rela^. to housing 
choice is the locational decisions likely to be 
made by tht^ potential Mack homeseeker mar- 
ket. How nuich, (or examph^ of the poten- 
tial housing (hMiiand from blacks can be ex- 
pected to be diji*ecti?d toward housing in sub- 
urban arejis^ and how much in central city 
'areas? llo^ mucli in desegregated settings, 
and how-^nuich in housing and neighborhoods 
w^nch are either heavily black or changing 
^ Rapidly froifJ white to black^-- the traditional 
rai^ial "ghettos" and their recent extensions? 
The numbers are not likely to be simply a r8- 
riectiort of the numbers oC black homcseekers 
who .can affcrt^d ^ynlsing in a certain price 
^cl^^ss. Instead, tbey will rob ably reflect the 
ititeraction of economic demanJ potential 
with a (^oniph^x set of forces and counter- 
foiHM\s having loots in ihc past, but under- 
going rapid cl\,ange in the |)resent. 

These forces are both internal to the mi- 
nority homeseeker and invposed froni outside. 
They are positive as well as negative. They 
include^ such 'i?onciM*te factois fs residual 
cUsiM iinination and the reality of bad h?)using 
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Table 8^ 

lOstlmated Mortgages Affordable By Black Potential Iloiiiiobuyers 

Atlanta Metropolitan Area, 
Spring 1974 -Spring 197/ 



jj[^a8ed on assui-nption of 2x annual houaehold 
income for mortgage, and sufficient assets in 
hand to meet downpayment requirements) 



Mortgage Size 



<^ Number of Buyers 



(Less than $20, 000 
$20, 000 - $29, 999 
^30, 000 - $49^999 
$50, 000 or mcX-e 



{Income under $10,000) 
(Income $10,000 - $14, 999) 
*ancome $1£^00 - $24,999) 
(Income $25^00 and above) 



1, 354 
y 2, 524 
244 
72 



r 



Table 9.^ 

I 

Comparison Of Estimated Affordable Mortages Wittv Values Of Homes Likely 
To Be Acquired By Black Potential Homebuyers Based On Experience Of 

Recent Movers At 1970 Census/^ 
/ * Atlanta Metropolitan Area, 

Spring 1974 - Spring 1975 




Amount of Mortgage 



Number of 
lAffordftble Mortgaged 



Housing I 
Values based on 
1968-1970 Experience 



Less than $2J>;000 
$20,000 - 4«9, 999 
$30, 000 - #-49, 999 
$50, 000 arfej over 



1, 354 

2, 524 
244 

72 
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and neignborhoodB in marxy tradittona;! slt- 
uatio#i8- They also Include such intarijflblea 
as desire for statufl and/fect>jfnltlon, co^icern 
for one'8 chUdren's future^ and fear of 
ostracism or hostile action from neighbors. 

* r 

The current strength and even the exact 
^nature of these forces is impractical to UM^a- 
Bure, at least wiUi cxiating techniques, ilie 
best that practically can be dotteHs to attempt 
to assess ^heir overall Inipact in terms of 
the minorl^ market's ^actual behavior in re- 
sidential ^jmovement. Evep< this task poses 
severe technical difficulties. The Federal 
Fair Housing Act was not passed until 1968, 
It did not achieve full coverage until 1970, 
the date of t^e m^ost recent fuderal census 
which provides the last comprehensive bench- 
mark for residential change. It is not too 
surprising, then, that a comparison of the 
1960 and 1970 census results shows com- 
paratively little change for most areas. 



Columbia 
H\ibu rbs. 



The Evidence 



for 



Washington --In an 



effort to gain useful in^si^t's into the nature 
and magnitude of recent changes in one met- 
ropolitan area, the Center examined the un- 
published 1970 Census One Percent Public 
Us^ Sample data for information on location - 
al choices made by , recent movers in the 
Washington metropolitan area. The Vocation- 
al specificity of the tape data is limited. As 
already noted the tapes are av^ilrfble onl^ 
for counties arid groups of counties with pop- 
ulations totalling 250, 000 or more. In some 
areas this makes them practically useless. 
In the Washington area, nonetheless, it ip 
possible to distinguish not only between 
central city and^ suburbs but also anjong son;^e 
major suburbs. 

We also examined th^ 1972 data on black 
veteran hbmebuyerS in the Washington area 
for insights into the quest^n of Ipcational 
pref^ences. In combinationL these two data 
SQjrfrcks yield some indication ^of residential 
trends against which the analyst may be able 
to evaluate the somewhfi^less comprehensive 
data likely to be available for most other 
areas. 

The analysis differentiated among thi^ee 
different groups of black families: (1) those 
black residents of <;he area which had last 
moved during the period from January 1968 
until the census in April 1970; (2) those which 
moved during the period 1965-1967; and (3) 
those which moved prior to 1965* The da\a 
were fur^er broken down hy place of resi-^ 
dence after the move between the District of 
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(the area's central city) and the 

> 

As Table 10 showo, Uiq ccn^^ii data re - 
veal A clear and rather drlimatlc pattern of 
residential change over a brief period of 
time. I>tiring the latter half of the lOGOs, the 
movetnent of black families to Washington's 
suburbs accelerated rapidly , The uci* dera- 
tion was most ma];ked for^omoowncrs and 
families with hlglier Incomes. By tlfo 1968- 
1970 trferiod, a substantial majority of black 
houfiipholds scfPlcTnll home ownership found 
homes in the ^burbs. 

f 

Ot all bla<^k faiiulies (including botli 
renters and owner#of all Income levels) who 
resided in the area as of 1970, and who had 
last moved before 1965, 18 percent had found 
homes in the suburbs and the rest in the 
District of Columbia, Of all those who had, ^ 
last moved betweer\ 1965 and 1967, a slight- 
ly higher percentage 20 percent found 
homes in the suburbs • For those who had last 
moved between r^6Q and 1970. the suburban 
proportion increms^ sharply to 30 percent. 
Still, of all black families who moved in that 
most recent period, over two-thirds ha^i 
found hontes irt the central city. / 

The tr«id toward suburban residence wa^l 
much mor6 marked among homeowners, how- 
ever. Of all black families owning homes In 
the Washington area ^s of 1970 who had moved 
to their preset homes before 1965. 22 per- 
cent lived In the suburbs and the rest In the 
District. AmoMT homeowners who had last 
moved In the 1W5-1967 period, the percent- 
age residing In the suburbs had Increased to 
40 percent.' And among black homeowners 
who had last moved between 1968 and 1970, 
^the suburban proportion ^ad grown to a 5^ 
percent majority. ^ 

Table 11 sTiows the pattern for black 
homeowners with Incomes over $10,000 aiinu- 
ally. For these families, the trend to s(lb" 
urban residences was still more rapid, rising 
from 25 percent of those who had moved prior 
to 1965 to 59 percent of those wWj^^ad last 
moved between 1968 and 1970. / \ 

Among blai^k renters, a trend, toward sub- 
urbv> residence was also in evidence, though 
less marked. Nonetheless, th^ Influence of 
economic .level was clearly apparent among 
renters as well as owners. 

Summing up, the unpubllsh'^^d census data ^ 
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PftttornH Of Heflidonco F*'or niack FnmlUco By Rrconcy Of Move 
Washington Metropolitan Areft, 1970 Cenaua 



Dialrlct of Columbia 



Last Moveil 1965-1967 



Owners) 
^ter« 

Total 




r 



6,200 , 
24,000 

30, 200 



60% 
87% 

80% 



Siiburba 







Nunibor 


Percent 


j Number 


Percent 


I^ast Moved 

V 


1980-1970 










Owners 




4,^00 


/ 4 5%.- 


5, 300 


, 55% 


Renters 




^6,400 


75%^ 


12, 100 


25% 


Total 




40,800 


70% 


17,400 


^ 80% 



4, 100 
3,600 

7. 700 



13% 

2oVo 



Last Moved before^ 198 5 



A 



'Owners 
Renters 

Total 



28, OOC^ 
21, 700 

^,700 



70% 
89% 

82% 



8, 100 
2, 700 

10, 800 



22% 
11% 

18% 



Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 U. S. Census, of Populfttlon. One 
Percent Public Ufle*Sample Tape Files . Spe(Hal tabulatigji's prepared 
to specifications of the Washington Center for Metropolitan jStudies. 
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Table U, 



Patterns Of Residence For Black Owners With Incomels 
Of $10, boo or More, By Recency Of Move 
Washington .Metropolitan "^Area, 1&70 Census - ♦ 



District of Columbia 
Number Percent '> 



^burbs 



Last Moved 1968-1970 
Dast Kloved 1965-1967 


2, 700 
3,900 


— 
^•^41% 

f 

64% 


3,900 
^ ^, 200 


59%^, 
36% 


1 

Last Moved Before 1965 


15.200 


75% 


5,200 


25% ^ 



Source: U« S. Bureau 9f the Census, 1970 U. ■'S. Census of Popuj | |,tion . One 
^ Percent Pu6ll<i Use Sample Tape Files . Special tabulat^s~preparc 
jio specific aViory^ of the Washin^on Center for Metropolitan Studies. 
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for mcU^opolitftn Washington 'fthow iliat dur- 
ing thKjJatler half of the 1960h thvn^ wu« a 
rapl^lly arc M.^lorAting ti^ntl lowaril MnlNmban 
Residence among blacks with the i^^o of 
"Ucceleration being groatoi' for honieownera 
than for renters, and higher for upper in- 
come households tlJKn for all inconii* cate- 
gorloH together. ThoHC data flugge^t a Htroi)^ 
linkage between economic progress and pro- 
penaity-to seek puburban housing. What tTie 
Census data do not show to what degree 
this tendejj^y merely represents ah extension 
of the Existing black concent^ration across 
^ suburban boifhdaries and to what extent lt 
represents a shift toward, desegregatod r(*3l,- 
dential pattern;^ 

jTi attempting td determine whether t)ie 
trend toward suburban movement of » blacks 
had continued i^n The first part pf the 1970s, 
and also to What degree this movement rep- 
resented a trend toward desegregation, the 
Center turned to a unique source:' records 
maintained by the U. S. Veterans Adminis- 
tratictn on veterefns purchasing homes with 
the aid of VA mortgage guarantees. Data* on 
all Washinj^on a black vet^rdnTft using-VA 
mortgage benefits during the yeiar 197J?/were 
oljtained by the Cdnter under a cooperative 
agreement with thV'Veterans Administration, 

1 ^- 

Nearly two-tj^lrds pf the black veteran 
' homebnyers In 1972 (^6 percent) had pur- 
. chased hom^^^Hside'^the District of Colum- 
bia, This was a higf{er proportion than among 
black homebuvfers in the X96f8-70 period, 
55 peilcentof whom l>ad bought in the suburbs. 
It was higher a|(so than among blacl^ home - 
bujl^rs in^ the \ 1968-70 period who had 
$10, ObO-plufl incomes ~~ 59 percent of whom 
bought in the suburbs. The black veterans in 
our sample* about 90 ^percent of whom had 
^^incomes over $10,000, are probably fairly 
comparable to the letter group. Thus, the 
veteran <iata indicate a continued progres- 
sive trend tdward suburban residence at 
abgidt the same rate as the late 1960s- 




> A highly location-specifit: ^n^lysis was 
also performed fr|bm the veterarwdata in an 
effort to determine whether this ^trend rep-; 
resented a movemejft toward desegregated 
patterns. The d^ta were coded by both the 
census tr^t of th^.veterftn's previoue ad- 
dress and of the ad(n*ess of the new honAe just 
[mrchased with VAM)enefits. Thus, it was 
possible to analyste the change in terms of 
the specific location and the general nei^- 



table. Most of'^ th 
tract with a smawlXt^ 
the one they left, raV? 



borhood chMracttM'iHticH of both old audnn<?w 
residenci^M to at^neve an undci\staiKhng of 
ini)V(M\Mhi|) pattcMMi^? that i.s not po.s.sibic um 
ing^census data. 

/ Table 12 shows one of the results of the 
analysis. The la^e^3t proportions of^Veterans 
nfov(^(,l to a eensufl trac t whii h had roughly 
th(^ eame percentage of black ^3 as the one they 
left. This relationship is indie ate4"6y tUe un- 
derlined'' percentages on the (/iagonal 6t. the 

the rest moVed to a census 
percentage of blacks thari* 
indicated by tlie percent- 
ages belt)w the diagonal. Oi>ly relatively 
amall nuinbe|^9 cf^ vetoruTis moved to a U^ct~ 
with a, larger bl^ick percentage ^hap^ their 
previous tract of residence. , The^e percent* 
ages are alx)Ye the diagonal. 

However, this table does'not tell the< full 
story. Sipce. the numbers of veterans w^io 
previously lived in tracts with substantial 
black percentages were much larger than 
those whose previous i:,esidence was in ti^cts 
with small blkck pr6portio'tts, almost half (46 
percent, or ^63 'out of 808) of all the black 
veterans mbved to tracts which had snlaller 
black percentages than before. The second 
largest proportion (40 percent or 339 veter- 
Sins) moved totraqts with about the Same per- 
qeiyage 6t blacks as previouslyr' And only 1^ 
percent or 106 ve^rans moved to areas whic^ 
were more heavily black than before. 



Prince Ge6rge*s County, the predominant 
suburban area of blaclj^ residence at the 1970 
census, was also the destinsftion of the larg-^ 
jst single group of black veterans 383 of 
[he total of 808, The District "of Coluifibia, 
the area's heavily black central city , ranked' 
second with 294, The remaining 131 veter- 
ans J6 percent of the total went to other 
suburbs in the Washingtory'anea, most of 
which had relatively small black proportions 
in 1970. Even within Prince George's Coun- 
ty, however, the tendency of the black veter- 
an homese AeVs to • move outside previous 
areas of heavy black concentration was 
niarked. Nearly hair of the' black veteran 
households whose new 1972 locations were in 
Prince Geprge's County had located in census 
tracts which did not directly adjoin prions 
areas of hpavy black concentration. Irt fact, 
their homes were located in all parts of the 
county, including many which had long been 
almost exclusively white. 
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Table 12. 



I 



^ RaciaJrComposition of Census Tracts For Black Veteran Homebuyers: 

Percent Black Of Old And New Tracts 
Washington Metropolitan Area, 1972 



{ " P,ercent Black 
]J^w Tract 



\ 1 

Old Tract 0-9. 9% 1 0-24.9% 25-49.9% 50-74.9% .75%+ T6tal 

■ ■ ' • * t 

: I - ^ 

^9.9% \<^{b6,m 17.9% 17.9% V. 1% ^-5.7% 100.0% 

10-24.9%. 54. 2% . (23.7)% • ■ 6,8% 3.4% 41.9% 100.0% 

25.49.9% ^ 34.1%' 14.1%' 8)% 4. 7% 15.3% .100.0% 

50-74 9% /9.3% 14. 0%*" 15.8% (24. 6)% 26.3% '100.0% 

75%+ ^ 15.8% 14.6% 12.0% .8.6% (i9^)%. 100,0% 
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Source: Data drawn fron^the Veterans Administration's file of 1972 Home- 
buyers for the Washington Metropolitan Ai^ea. Census tract 
delineations were added according to street address. Data on 
racial composition were supplied from the publication, U. 
^ mimdxi of the Census, U. S. Census of Population and Housii^g: 
igToT cgnsus Tracts, Final Repo^ PC(2)-226. Table^l-P. , , 





cSfMiei allzrttmn'from a ain^Jr riiHc i.s boiuc- 
hat haxarciouar yt*i we knO*' af <io iM^aBOH tu 
Jirvo t\\v gvnvvi\\ palt^oniH fouiu! in 

WashingtonVould not altiO apply to tl>e post- 
1970 suburban movement of black famllieg In 
oth^r meti-bpolltan areas where that move- 
ment was aJjiready aubstanllal prior to the 11)70 
census. That la, we would (^xporl thai BtJch 
suburban movement would 1iav(» contlmied 
since 1^0, at approximately the same or h 
more rapid rate. We would alao expect that 
while mosj of the curren^lack suburban 
homese^lcers would continue to move^ in the 
general dircctfions of heaviest black concen- 
tration in 1970, there would be increasing 
dispersal of reaidence. Baaed oil a conser- 
vative generalization from the jlVashington ex- 
perience, perhaps one -fourth /or more would 
move to suburbamneighborlioocis where blyks 
nad not lived pre vMtsly, and ^ smliU but sub- 
stantial minority (one -tenth /or nrf>re) would 
move in directions far removed from those 
(s black suburban migration. 

The Recommended Procedure How can 
the ar^lyst make reasonable estimates i<5f 
trends in location* of minority homeseeker 
for his own area? ThcL method recommendo 
lyere relies on 1970 census data for individut>J 
metropolitan areas to establish the general 
pattern and magnitude of the trends as they 
were evidenced at that time. The analyst then 
makes his own estimates as to further trends' 
Since that date using the Washington ex- 
perfence as his guide if he so Wishes* or any 
data which may be at his disposal -on the lo-^ 
cal sltiiatlon. A very limited amount of datt»> 
on movership patterns of black and Spanish- 
speaking Americans are available from the 
published 1970 census results for all major* 
metropolitan areas, and for<.major jurisdic - 
' tlons It/ these 'areas with populations of 
25,000 or more in either group. 11/ 

These published data, while far more lim- 
ited ^ scope than we might wish/^may often be 
more useful for estimating get^raphlc trends 
than the unpublished census public use re- 
cords used elsewhere in this method. The 
reason stems from the unavailability >of the 
tapes for areas with less thVn 250, QDO total 
popul^on, which blur»fl the d^ita for smaller 
areas, and th^ir restrlptlop^ the coUnty ley- 
el. They are not even av;jrf](afble separately for 
"Wajor cities ^Klch are pftrt of still larger 
bounties. /^Thls^makes them virtually useless 
for analyzing trends in suburban minority re- 
slcjence for such large areas Chlcagb and 



There ui e alno some limitations witli the 
published census movership data. For ex- 
ample, the data are not available separately 
for minorities in any metropolitan area, or 
part thereof, wher^^ tbere were less than 
25,000 bh\rk or Spanish-speaking persons in 
1970. Furthei\ within metropolitan areas of^ 
any size, bredkdowns of any population group - 
are not available for -Individual jurijgdiction^ 
with less than 50,000 total population. 

Most commonly, published data for^l- 
norities will be found only for a metropolitan^ 
area as a whole and for its central city Oc 
casionally, data on minorities wirll also ap 
' pear for one or two large suburbs In very 
large metropolitan areas. Since these" sub 
urbs will- always be jurisdictions Vtilch had 
at least 25, 000 black or Spanisl^merlcan 
i^esidents as of 19|fo, seldom if ever will they 
be areas which minorities ^ve recently en\ 
tered for the first time. However, the analyst"^ 
can construct combined data on receapy of 
mjovership for suburbs with smaller minority 
populations using a sub^^iCtion%>f ocess. 

The procedure, illustrated lln Tables 13 
and 14 with data for blacks in metropolitan 
Los Angeles, is as follows:'* ^ 



(2) 



First, extract the totals fromr Table 

-13. in the cens(is report on black 
owners ^nd black renders by year of 
most recent move, entering the, ex- 
tracted figures iti the formats^ shown 
in .the table. Do this first for the en- 
tire Los Angeles SMSA (city and 

>w«uj>urb8 combined), uslnff Table A- 
L8 and tbe figure^ in 'the left-hand 
yfcolumn. Enter them In the top row 

y)f the {able. Next do the same thing 
lor Compton, drawing from Table 
F-13; and, Inserting them Ih row 2. 
Finally, draw thfy data for Los An- 
geles iUty from TTable 0-13 and in- 
sert them in row 3. These are the 
only two sub-- jurisdictions of the Los 
Arigeles SMSA for which mover data 
on black households are separately 
provided. 

Next, subtract the figures for Los 
Angeles City and ^ompton from the 
SMSA totals, by yekr of move, to ob- 
tain the statistics for 'Vest of area" 
shown In row 4. 

) 
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Table 13. 
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Illustrative Application of Published Census Data to Determine Patterns of Geographic Change 
Los Angeles Metropolitan Area - Black Owners 



Period of Mo0t Recent Move 



1. SMSA^ TOTAL (Table A-13) 

2. COMPTON (Table F-13) 

3. LOS ANGELES (Table d-l^t"^ 

4. REST OF AREA (Row 1 - R<Sw 2 - Row 3) 

5. BEST Ol' AREA"^Afl^^l Aver^|^ 
0. PERCENT (Row 4 + Row 1) 



1969- 




1960- 


1959 or 


1970 


1968 /196T 


Earlier 


11, 337 


7.211 


41,883 


30/240 


1/2^ 


763 


3,635 


2, 705 


5, 595 


3,512 


247342 


20,803 


4.492 


' -2.936 


13, 906 • 


6, 732 


3 . 593 




1,738 


"n. A. , 
■.. 22.3% 


39.6% 


40. 7% 


33.jfcr 



_s i. 



4s 



\ 



Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 1970 Census of Housing . Metropolitan HonailUL . 
Characteristics, HC(2)-120. Tables A-13, F-13, 0-13. . . 
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Table 14. " . 

lUustrati^ve Application of Published Census Data to Determine^Patterns of Geographic Change 

Los Angeles Metropolitan Area - Black Rehters 



Period of Most Recent Move 



1969- 1960- 1959 or 

' . 'f970 ' 1968 1967 Earlier 

■ry-^ '■ : — ■ - 



1. 


SMSA TOTAL (Table A-13) 


61, 976 


■ 23, 989 


. 54,006 


10, 139 




COMPTON (Table F-13") ♦ 


2,488 


841 


1, 807 


177 


3. 


LOS ANGELES (Table 0-13) 


46, 727 


18, 068 


43, 024 


8, 594 




REST OF AREA (Row 1 - Row 2 - Row 3) 


. 12, 761 


5, 080 


9, 175 


1. 368 


'5; 


REST OF AREA (Annual Average) 


10,208 r 


5,080 


1, 146 


N. a! 


. 6.' 


PERCENT (Row 4 - Row 1) 


•'20. 6% 


21. 2% 


L6. 9% 


13.5% 



Scarce: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 1970 Census of Housing . Metropolitan Houslng - 
Cliarftcteristics, ^HC(2)-120, 'Tables A-13, F-13. 0-13. . 
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Compute an annual ratr ny (livl(lli)g 
Column 1 (l!)f>!)-70) by \ and < ul 
umn 3 (19G0 1!)67) by R. Tli(\S(^ rat(\s^ 
are Inserted in row b- • - 



(4) 



Also compute the percentage whlcli 
the "rcHtor ariMi" figures make u|) of 
the 'Jtotal SMSA figures in each vol- 
umn. Inflort th(\so figtires in row 6. 



In looking at the table. thV^ analyst wUl 
note a clear trend oveif time, ^ Black owners 
most recently n^oving to parta of the Los Aji- 
geles area other than Los Angeles City or 
Compton increased fi*om an annual average 
of 1, 738 households in the 1960-67 period to 
2, 936 In 1968 and to 3, 593 in 1969-70. The 
percentages of the total also indicate a trend. 
In 1968 through 1970 approximately two black 
homeowner-movers out of every five in the 
Los Aiigeles area moved into homes outsid^ 
the cities of either Los Angeles or Compton, 
compared to only 22 percent of those who 
had la^st moved prior to 1960. A similar," 
ancl in some ways even more dramatic, trend 
is evident for black renters. The Suburban 
percentages moving to the rest of the area in-^ 
creased from 14 percent for those who last 
moved prior to 1960 to 21 percent in the 
1969-1^70 period. This represented over 
10,000 suburban black renters annually, 

Thp analyst may alsTr^ish tp determine 
the degree to which recent subxirban mov^r- 
ship is related to income. This may be done 
quite easily and quickly by extracting the fig- 
ures for the 1969-1970 period for the income 
brackets over $10,000, as indicated in Table 
15, A combined figure for the brackets under 
$10,000 is^obtained by subtraction. As the 
table shows, at income levels over $10,000 
about 45 percent of black owners who moved 
acquired homes in the suburbs. For income 
levels b^low $10,000 the proportion was only 
35 percent. There was, however, no indica- 
tion Qf a further rise with income in ihe cate- 
gories over $10,000. 
■\ ' 

Since no comparable data for the period 
since 1970 are available in most areas, ^^tHe 
analyst must use his own discretion in de- 
riving an estimate of suburban moverShvp for 
the period for which he is analyzing the nr^^:^ 
ket; He may, if he wishes, apply.the 1969-70 
rate. This is probably conservative, but is 
unlikely to overestimate the suburban mar- 
ket. Or he may make a rough straight-line 
projection of the trends during tfu? 1960«. For 
t 



metropolitan Lus A!igtM(».s, mucI^ j\ |>rojertion 
wouhl itKhcatt' a fnibiirban |>i()[HM t ioi^ of hi 
hast r^O pcrr('i\t by the nntl-ll)7()rt among 
black ■ households seeking hunifownership, 
and at least 25 'percent among black prospec- 
tjive renters. At' the higlier income levels, 
th<'St' |)!'(>p(^i'li()ns will likely bel Mtil! larg- 
er ~- |)r<)bably rising to 60 [>ercent ?)r more 
of blacks H(M*king honu* ownrrnhip in the 
higlier incpme brackets, if experience in the 
1969-1970 period is a rohjable ihdicator. Such 
estimates are a bit "chancy", but |Droba^ly 
withi!! reason. 



Th(* analyst 
how much of thv 



may -^so wish to estimate 
total black suburban move-^ 
ment is occurring outside previously estab- 
lished "channels", or extensioT^B of the ghettQ 
patte^rn. For this purpose, he may choose to 
apply rough estimati|jg ratios based on the 
post-1970 Washington experitmce (at least 25 
percent outside suburban neighborhoods 6f 
previous black concentration, and at least 10 
percent in directions otlier than the pr incipal 
. directions oJT black suburban movement evi- 
dent at the ^1970 census;. If he does so^^Ji^ 
should recognize the hazards involved in gen- 
eralizing fiHjm a single case, 

liOcal informants familiar with the black 
community nnay,, however, be able to prQvide 
sufficient information about the "ghettos" and 
their extensions either to confirm or to con- 
tradict the existence of similar patterns in- 
the area under study. Bettor still, if the ' 
analyst can obtain access to FHA or VA . 
transaetion files, lie may be able to make 
a quick spot-check of the locations chosen by 
a sample of recent black purchasers under 
these programs and to determine these pro- 
portions hitfiself. 



Stage 



Estimating the Itnpact of Supply Con- 
straints on Potential. Demand • 



At the conclusion ot stage 4, the analyst 
should have produced a profile of potential 
housing demand among black homeseekers/ 
While it involves estimji^tes and assumptions, 
this profile nonetheless probably constitutes 
tne best possible. pr(i4k'tion of the structure 
of the minority homese^k^r population as of 
the period for which the estimates are 
made assuming that the supply side of the 
market has remained unchanged . At the pre^ 
sentitime, this assumption is known -to be in-,^ 
valid^ TKe^supplv situation has teen changing 
rapidly o^r tncT^i^st several years, partic-' 
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Table 15. 



Illustrative Application of Published Census Data to Determine Relationship of Movership 
nio 

4^ 



to Inconio I^i^vel Among Recent Mo\jers Los Angeles Metropolitan Area - Black Owners 




Income^Level 

# ""to 

$10,000-^ /$15,006- " $25,000 Other Income , Total 

\Omiers Moving in 196^-1970 . $14, 999 * ^ $24, 999 or More Levels Owneq^-Movers 

L SMSA, (ToWl A-13) 3.2(\6 ^ 1,5^4 286 6,267 ^11, 337 

2. COMT^TON (Table F~13) ' 347 115 • V 1 6 772 ^ ' 1,250 



3. LOS ANGELES (Table 0-13) . - 1,'436 ^ 743 1/42 3,274 5, 595 

4. REST ioF AREi^ (Row 1 - Row 2 - Row 3) 1,417 726 < ^ 128 ^ 2,221 ' 4.492 

5. PERCERT (^Qw 4 ^ Row 1) " 44% { 46% 45% 35% . - - 40% 



Source: tf> S» Bureau of tho^ensy^. 1970 Censfls of^ Housing s Metropolitan Housing 
Characteristics, HCl2)-120, Tables A-13, F-13, 0-13. 
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ularly ii\^rogard to prlro and rtM|t h^vrla and 
availability of iiiortgayo funJo. Vhc anal^yHt 
'^iiuiHt attempt to tak(^ tlu'Hc lUipply < on.st l aititM 
into account in adjusting potential demand to 
effective demand. 

The method recomm<\nded l\ere j oUea on 
locally -available .so\irrc9\of curi*Vnl data on 
the price structure of the housing nupply, as 
wkII as on considerable exercise of judgment 




the analyst* J^xo statistics on current 
''^ price distribution are compared against the 
.^^timated distriliikion of |)f)tential demand by 
salett and rent levels obtained previously. 
The ar^alyst then attempts to arrive at a judg- 
ment as to how thQ market potcntit^l will be 
affected by the piuce shifts. 



The first step is to obtain the most cur- 
nt data on h<^9ing price levels available 
locally, Distribu^ns are required and the 
medians which niay sometimes be available 
from national survey data will not suffice. 
In the Washington, metropolitan hou^5- 

^ ing market area, tlie Rufus Lusk Company 
compiles current listings of residential sales 
transactions. Including actual selling prices, 
for all major jurisdictions. Some of the other 
five areas for w^iich tJie techniques developed 
in this project have been testcMi have such 
services available also. In each of the five 
areas we found the following resources i 

Atlanta, Georgjla Metropolitan Area: 
Rufus Lusk Company: listing of residen- 
tial sales transactions. 

Boston^ Massachusetts Metropolitan Area . 
Banker and Tradesman : listing of residen- 
tial sale transactions. 

Chicago, Illinois Metropolitan Area , The " 
Realty Sales Guide , published by Chicago- 
^ land's Real Estate Advertiser. 

7 ' ■ 

C hoa Angeles -Long Beach, California 
^ , Metropolitan Area . The Society of Real 
Estate Appraisers: data on housing char- 
acteristics and seUing;prices. 



Sag Antonio^ Texas Metropolitan Area . 
Unsold Inventory Survey, \J. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, 
Area Office, San Antonid, Texas. 

If 'a 1 listing service for current transac- 
ciOns does not exist, then the analyst should 
attempt to obtain data directly from the local 



l^ovcrniiuMitM ()! (lie area, I'lUiS may. m moiuc 
iiKslaiU'cs, iiiN'olvc a( tually cxlrac liiig and 
IM)^ .\ MMinph* ol iiuiivithial propel- 1> 
transactions from local governments' re- 
cords, and sometimes estimating transfcf 
prices from the tax stamps If they are not 
avaihiblo dir(*ctly front tlu* rccurTTM. 

I.isliag Hcrvi('(^M arc not gcniMally avail 
able for rental properties, and here it is al- 
most al\yays necessary for the analyst to turn 
to Uie newsi^&pers as a source of cAjri^nt 
price data, ^The major problem with thia. 
source of data on rent levels is tliat man}^ of 
tile older private rental properties offei\ing 
better' values may not need to advertise, 
since they can readily fill an^' vacancies by 

. word-of -mouth. From the sta^ndpoint o{ a 
market analysis directed specifically, to the 
minority market, however, this may Be of 
less practical importance than it seems ~- 
since miijprity homeseekers ma^^ not be in 
line for such word -of -mouth advertising in 

" many cases- 
^■ ■ 

An example of data on current price 
structure, ^jleveloped by the Center from lo(^- 
ally -available sources, is shown in the ac- 
companying table based on data from the 
Atlanta metropolitan area. Tliis can be con- 
sidered a prototype for the kihd of data the 
analyst can develop for his own area. 

]^ the Atlanta area, the price data show 
a distribution of sales housing transactions 
that still includes many relativel^y modestly - 
priced properties. A large proportion of re- 
cent sales have been clustered at price levels 
well within the capability of much of the black 
middle -to upper-income homebuyer market. 
Whether blacks S(?eking to buy homes in met- 
ropolitan Atlanta will be given access to a 
sufficient p^^^tion of this supply is a different 
matter; clearly, however, the supply exists. 
T^'he same may not be true in many other 
areas, and in some of tbem the analyst may 
find^that recent price ihcr*oases h^ve re- 
mov.ed a considerable propoX'tion of potential 
minority homebuyers from the niarket* 

As indicated earlier, however, minority 
households* potential for acquiring homes in 
the private market has been considerably 
blunted in the recent past ^yjixclusion of, 
working wives' Incomes from tlie total eli- 
gible incon\e base. Thus, to the extent that 
the recently -enacteds, prohibitions against dis- 
counting of wives' incomes are observed, and 
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Table 16. 

Price© of Houses Sold 
Atlanta, Metropolitan Area 
June - July 1974 



Housing Values 


Number 


Percent • 


Under $20. 000 


419 \ 


43.2% 


$20, 000 -- $24, 909 


Q 

OD 


0,0/0 


$25. 000 - $29, 999 


84 


8. 7% 




143 


14. 8% 


$40, 000 - $49, 999 


91 


9.4% 


$50. 000 - $59, 999 


" 52 


5.4% 


$60| 000 or more 


95 


9. Q% 


Total 


.969 ' ^ 


100. 0% 



Source: Rufus S. Lusk & Son. Inc., 1 week samples between 
June and July 1974. 




. -0. ■ . . 



to tho oxtont that rfVnillar prohibltiona are 
appUrd to landlordH, they will tend to coun- 
teract the downward presaure upon minori- 
ties • capability to participate In the private 
market caused by the escalation of prices at 
a more rapid rate than Incomes, The '*af- 
foi-dable mortgage'' and "afforda{:>le rent'' 
approaches rccoihmondcd earlier take these 
changes jnto account, ^ 

Assessing Preferences for Features and 
Amenities 

Arfaflnal stage In the methodology, the 
analyst may wish to consider whether there 
are special features or amenities in housing 
or neigtiborhoods \T^hlch may be of particular 
interest to the minority market in his area. 
For this purpose, there will b<>^-wry JlHle in 
the way of published data or research reports 
to assist him. At the request of HUD/ the 
Washington Center agreed to explore the 
existing literature on the preferences of mi- 
norities for features and amenities and to 
present the findings in this report. 

On the basis of the available evidence, the 
analyst can reasonably assume that minori- 
ties will not differ substantially from the ma- 
jority in their preferences for features and 
amenities in housing and Neighborhoods. 
Thus he can assume that minorities will tend 
to occupy all types of Housing and neighbor- 
hoods popular with themajorlty --to the ex- 
tent made possible by their ^economic capa- 
bilities and the equal availability of t)iese 
homes and neighborhoods without discrimi- 
nation, and ;3ubject also to the changing 
locational patterns over time dealt with in ^ 
the preceding section. 

An extensive search of the literature was 
made to rocate and review studies bearing in 
any way upon' minorities* preferences as to 
types and features of housing and neighbor- 
hood amenities. (These studies some 26 
in number are Included in Appendix 
Bibllog^phy of Materials Used In Develop- 
ment of the wiethodology , ) The literature 
search provides no support for any belief 
that minorities ^as groups differ signifi- 
cantly from the majority in reg;ard to th^r 
housing preferences/ whyn factors such as 
differing income levels and discrimination in 
ac<?ifes to the housing supply are taken into 
account. There are, of course, large in- 
dividual differences in preferences among 
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nieiub(M'H of bolli th<* majority aiul n\ iM()!'ili<\M. 
Hut no J3yal<Mualic difftMcru-cM ixvr apparrnt 
for thcHc^ ^rcMipM overall. 

The published literature which deals pri- 
marily with minorities* preferences in hous- 
ing and neigliborhoody iy, uowcvcm-, yranty 
In line with the gen<»ral tendency diHcusHcd at 
the outset of this refK)rt to iffriorc minorities 
as an element of significance in the housing 
market. As 5ne example, the classic study 
of mot^lvatlng factors in housing shifts^ 
Rossi's Why Families Move . 12 / deliberately 
avoided interviewing minority families. And 
Daniel Starch and Staff's massive 1973 Pro- 
file of the Black Consume r 13/ contains a 
considerable amount of data on preferences 
and plans to acquire such items as auto- 
mobiles and appliances, as well as plans to 
nv^ke various kinds of Improvements in cur- 
rent housing accommodations. Yet the Starch 
report has no information on blacks' plans or 
preferences for ^hanges ,ln their housing 
Accommodations. 

There are only a few studies vichich focus 
primarily on minority housing attitudes or 
preferences. Minority market - preferences 
are, however, dealt with in a secondary or 
partial manner in ' a number of stvidlea. In 
these studies, unfortunately, there is usually 
no comparative analysis with the preferences 
of the majority. Moreover, all studies we 
were able to locate dealt with blacks only, 
and not Spanish-speaking households. 

Despite these limitations, the studies 
which treat this ^ topic through surveys 
directed at assessing preferences, through 
studies of experiences in the housing market, 
or through analyses of housing actually ac- 
quired are unanimous in indicating that 
minorities (or, more correctly, blacks) 
appear to judge desirability of housing and 
neighborhoods by the same general criteria 
' as the majority population. Some studies, in 
ryot, indicate a distinct preference on ine 
part of minorities for housing in neighbor- 
hoods predominantly occupied by majority 
households. The reason, it appears, has 
little if anything to do with a desire for 
integration per se but rajher with the be- 
lief that housing quality and nei^borhood 
amenities are superior in such neighbor- 
hoods, 

' The 1973 collation by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the literature on Segre- 
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gallon m U<>Hi<l(Mitial^ Ar(»as H/ rt^^iitalns a 
pjrpri' on "liiMtltntioiial ami CoiUVxtiinl Vsxc 
tor-H AffiM-liiif^ fh(* HcniHing ('hoii'(*n of Mi- 
Murily UvaidcnU*" by Donald l-^olcy. Tlua 
paper focuses on institutional barrierlB to 
fi'ctnloin of choirt* by luinoritit^s in housing* 
:uu\ on m(>ann for (»linnnatinf( Ihc^sr barrlrrs. 
I'\)l*»y b(>j^inH with the Mtat(MU(Mit^ , ''it has 
loii^^ b(MMi coiuiunn Knowlrd^r that blacks and 
other disadvantaged nunorities are denied 
free ehoirr in housing-" In a fairly brief dis- 
cussion of "Minority Attitudes toward Houfi- 
Ing," Fol(\y concenti'atc>s not on prefor-onces 
as sueli but on the obstacles -to free exercise 

of lhoS(> piM*f(M'(MlCCH . \\v COIU luilcS thc S(H'- 

tion with a (]UotatU)n fioin Kenneth C:lark\s 
Dark Clhottn: "The Nrgr-o wfto clarrs to move 
outside of the ghetto, either physically or 
psychologically, runs the risk of retaliatory 
hOi5tility, at worst, or of misunderstanding. 
Ml b<^st. " Foley's discussion fairly well 
exein|)lifies thc^ thrust ,of ituich of the liter- 
ature wliicli views rc^sidential si^giM^gation 
as unfortunate: minorities' housing prefer- 
ences are of little relevance, not because 
they do not matter, but because they, cannot 
bo satisfied within thi* current discriminatory 
market. ' 

<• 

Probably the nu^st useful single study 
dealing with minority housing choices is one 
liy. StrAiSxluiim. ^45/ . baskclqn of data 

from a very large-scale (28,000 - household)- 
sample survey in the San Francisco Bay area. 
The survey as a wliole was directed at trans- 
portation planning questions., but obtained a 
con^ideiable amount of housing data which 
Straszheim used to examine differentials in 
h<)using occupied by blacks and whites. 
After a*' carefultty-done statistical analysis, 
Straszheim conclutletf th^f'^Most of the dif- 
ferential in housing consumption attributable 
to race can be traced to income and market 
imperfections, /rhe latter, in the form of 
entry constraints that limit the supply of 
housing available to Blacks, is by far the 
most important'\ 

Straszheim's data on racial differences in 
several housing variables indicated that **dif- 
.ferences in tastes for housing between Blacks 
and Whites are clearly of less significance 
than price differentials," which his analysis 
Indicated wore due largely to discrimination. 
The one variable examined which appeared 
possibly - to reflect some racial variation in 
preference was lot size and even here the 
differentials held r^iatively low levels of 



stalialieal significance. The author con- 
sider e<i li>H findings to pro viite "a strong 
argiinnent for opc*n ht)\iHlng", 

Similar conclusions. though with lc98 
throrough statistical backing, art^ indlc- 
at(Mt by several earlier studies, Foote, 16/ 
vSchiU)r(\ 17/ and the Taeubeis \nj all pro- 
duced cvnieticc indicating Uwil, w ithi n socio - 
ecunonuc grou|)S, whil<\s and blacks app(\'irt() 
display similar patterns of 'choice in terms, 
of liome ownership ahd residential differen- 
tiation. 

Leaman. IJ)/ in an \nipublisiuui 19G7 mas- 
ter's tliesis dealing with lunismK ^'^^'^'^^i^^'^^ 
by blai^ks in Greensboro, North tJarolina, 
found that in this higiily-segregated situation. 
Negro families tended to cite as features of 
their "ideal and future'' housing such items 
as "big lot/' "clean, quiet neigliborhood, " 
"large amount of int(^rior space, " "neighbor- 
hood where peoph> care for properly and are 
of high socio-economic level, ' "den or family 
room, " "wooded lot, " and "rancii style 
home" all features suggesting preference? 
for much the same kiiuJs of housing pre- 
dominantly occupied hf middle -to upper-in- 
con\e whites 'in the sar/e community. , 

Another study providing conj^iderable 
direct insight on the topic of black liousing 
preferences *is a survey of black households 
published by the Leadership Councii for Met- 
ropolitan Open Communities in Chicago. 20/ 
This study, which interviewed groups of 
black households living in both black and 
integrated neighborhoods, concluded that 
"Blacks consider , housing in white areas to 
be better and more fairly priced than in black 
areas and they consider amenities to -be 
superior in white areas. " 

In all, 71 percent of the black household^ 
surveyed who lived in black neighborhoods 
believed that they would be more likely to 
find the features most important to them in 
a white neighborhood. Among the features 
judged most important by these black house- 
holds (in order of percentage of households 
naming them) were good police protection, 
fair rents or costs, quality of ^s^hools, com- 
fort of housing, and fi^iendly .neighbors. 
Interestingly, only a small minority (21\ 
percent) judged "i>6arneas. to church''- M one 
of the most important factors in choosing a 
place to live. 

^- » * 

The blfiick respondents living in black 



I. 

nolglilK>rhoo(irt 'inl(*rvi(*wo(l in iUc I .(Mulri\Mhip 
Coiinril .survey roiuddci od {\\v (oWnwxu^y fra- 
tiyo.s aiul 8orvif(*H to he b(^lt(M' in \vhi((* than 
black ucighborlioodfri : houHing, public traiitJ- 
portatlo^i, public schools, fire protection, 
upkeep by landlords, upkeep by home owners, 
police protection, ho.spitnla, stores and shop- 
ping centers, garbage collection, and street 
maintenance. In most of theflr cat<»gorieM, 
>vhite neighborhoods were viewed ao superior 
by 05 percent or i^iore of the respondents. 

Nonetheless, the black respondents cur- 
rently living in heavily black areas who were 
surveyed in the l.eadership c;ouncil stxidy did 
indicate concern about moving into a white 
neighborhood. The most frequent cause for 
concern voiced' by about half of the re- 
spondents was "feeling isolated," Pre- | 
sumably, if movement of blacks inib former- 
ly all-white neighborhoods increases, this 
cause for concern should diminish ^ys also 
will fear of personal harm, which was voiced 
by abo\it ont? -third of the households. 

The ^Leadership Council survey also int(?r- 
vicwed a group of black househol^^ who weV.e 
living 4rt integrated JV^ighborhoods. Tl^ed^ 
households strongly agreed with their co- 
racialists living in heavily black areas ip be- 
lieving tliat amenities were generally siiperioip 
in largely white communities/; They t<^nc3ed 
to place 'less emphasis^ however, on the im- 
portance of police protection (which ranked 
^highest among the segre;gAted| group of re- 
spondents), and more on othipr a^ttril^utes such . 
^as qualfty of schools, conVenic^nco' to work, 
comfort of housing, and friendliness of 
neiglibors. Perbaps the lesser emphasis on 
police protection* reflected a higher level of 

/ safety in the integrated neighborhoods. Con- 
siderably fewer of the respondents living in 
integrated settings expressed concern over 
being^ isolated in a white community; yet this 
was still a concern of about one -third of this 

* group. 

Other studies. , whi^e usually ^ loss direct- 
ly^ relevant, support . the i^anie general con- 
clusions i.e., that blacks tend to place 
^ <• greatest emphasis on such aspects as quality 
of housing and neighborhood maintenance, 
. good * schools, safety ancK othe^ attributes 
valued by whites. Schermer art^i Levin 21/ 
concluded from a review of the evidence t*hat 
''surveys conducted am^ng middle - and mod- 
erate-income Negrtr"1ious^|holds indicated a 
strong preference for detacfTfed hpxises. In- 





(iividu.Ml !(>(?;, and other features that arc 
moiM' ( ha ra( tei'i.stir.M of .Muliurl)ia than of rrn 
{Vi\\ citv." Ndrthwodd antl M.-wth. 2'// ;uialv7 / 
mg the ohaructcristicH and experiences of / 
black pioneers in white neighborhoods of 
.Seattle, concluded that quality of schools and 
.^pacnousnc^ss ^^f hoiisinjr umm'c pa i-tionhnly 
important to thc.S(* housi^hohls - as was sc- 
(Mirity of th(Mr financial invcstitimt. .S<-)mc 
families souglit housing in particular neigh- 
borhoods, mainly because of location and 
general housing quality. Others sought good 
housing, schools and amenities wliercver they 
could be acquired --without r(?garcJ to speci- 
fic ruMghborhoods. Comparing these black 
pioneers to whites, Northwocxi and iUirth 
suggested that nearness to work did not seem 
to be as relevant to the blacks; but this was 
the only difference noted. 

McKgo, 23^/ in a study of Toledo, Ohio in 
the mid-1950s, concluded thai blacks were 
«»nioving from rental into home ownership 
status as rapidly as their economic situation^ 
permitted. In a Boston survey, Rub^n 24/ * 
concluded that blacks expressing a desire to 
move to suburban neighborhoods wore pre- 
dominantly young and relatively prosperous; 
those who indicated a preference for tra.di- 
tional neighborhoods were less upwardly 
niobile. However, this latter finding should 
not be taken to rfiean that those less'-mobil^ 
people ^re, necessaVily satisfied with theiV * ; 
housing and neighborhood conditions/ In a re- 
search note on ^the question, "Are the Black 
Poor Satisfied with Conditions in their Neigh- 
borhoods?", L(:?vin<^ £t al , 25^/ indicated thSt 
dfita they had developed in a stud5U4>f five 
cities indicated relatively low levels oTr^at- 
isfaction by residents of poor black neigh- 
borhoods with housing, schools and police, 

Grier and drier, 26/ in a study of the 
market for a new racially -integrated subdivi- 
sion' in suburb^^n Philadelphia in the mid- 
1950s, examined the differences between 
blacks v\^ho bought and occupied homes in the 
subdivision v^nd those who cancelled Out after 
a lonjg wpiit. This development, one of the 
first intentionally integrated new subdivi- 
sions in the nation, employed a racial qliota 
because of the developer's insistance on 
achieving a racially -^integrated occupancy ^ 
^pattern in the face of a large backlog qf 
unsatisfied demand f©r "typical" suburban 
sales housing by blacks. Many black pur- 
chasers were subjectec^^. to waits as long as * 
two years. In consequence, a number of 




f()\iiul (hmM;U!1 syMlt'inalic dil f (M imu ( Ixiwcc-n 

the wail. U\ gcnoral, Ihvsv dif ftM^LMierd wx^rc 
such as to s\if?grst lo the aui^ior.s that llrosr 
wIh> (^an(M•He(| wm^ aliM\'i(lv 'ho^isrd in situa- 
tions inoi r closely a|)|)i-()ac h in^ Mir norm foi* 
thr wliito iMtddh' (dass than Ihosn- whi> 
yistiMi, 

Kxanuning tho niaidccting ^cxpcricMK i" of 
pioiKHMMng intent ioi\al ly - nitegi ated |)i i vate 
liousing d('V(d(^pinents i^atitM^ally, the sain<^ 
authoi'S 21/ roinid that both whites a'nd l)lai^s 
IkuI biH'n attracted sueeesshilly to siu h dcv(d- 
0|)nients m a nun'\b(M^ of |)ar'ts ol the imtion. 
They cited no (evidence* of r ac ial dilTc rHMitiais 
in hou>>rng profcM'ence, but c^lid indicate a dit- 



fcMMMu e fn niai-lud bidiavioi*: " Hie |)sycholog- 
i( al effect of [Ur Vloscd inai lud' on Nc'groeH 
SI iMns, Jlroni ttu- i » \ pe ra c n c c scvcimI dev<d- 
o|)er s. to helve c cheated a pronounced market 
ineidia. Negro(»9 frt^qncntly have df^lculty In 
b<di(^ving that tu^w housing is really available 
to them . . . wtuto. |)r()spects (mUim* the sample ^ 
lK)\ise, walk throuj^h it casually, and ask 
questions of the salesman m a tone indicating 
that thc^y fe(d he is there to serve them, 
Ni"i2roes, on the other hand, frc^quently ask 
permission to ty:>nu* in. 

As knowl(Mlg(» of ttu' l^'cdiM al l''air Hous- 
ing Act spra^ads, and as xwnvr and mori^ mi- 
nority households move into formerly closed 
neighborhoods, such rc\luctance and any 
a|)parent differences in housing preference It 
may ciHMti* - ai e liki ly to diminish. 
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CHAPTER 3 

Estimating The Spanish-Speal<ing Homeseeker Market 



The Need for Scpa»-ate Procojurca 

Althoujfh the basic assumptionB underly- 
ing the model procedure are the same for 
all ethnic groups, including white home- 
seekers, it has been necessary to design 
separate procedures for Spanish^Jjpeaking 
households. In fact, two separate procedures 
are required one applicable to Spanish- 
speaking households in the Southwest, prin- 
cipally Mexican Americans, and one for other 
sections of the country, where another 
Spanish-speaking group may predominate. 

As stated earlier, the problem stems In 
part from differences in the availability of re - 
liable data with which to identify trends for 
the Spanish -speaking population. Census data 
on'^ Americans of Spanish heritage were 
considerably improved betw^pn the 1960 and 
1970 censuses. For 1960, published infor- 
mation on the Spani^-speaking population is 
limited largely to the five southwestern 
* states, although there is pome information in 
a few localities outside the SouthWest where 
there was a significant Puerto Rlcan popula- 
tionin,1960» Furthermore, comparability of 
1970 data with 1960 data is often limited, be- 
cause of cha#fges in definition and other 
prbblems. 

Perhaps even. more serious than the limi- 
tations in the data from the decennial censuses^ 
is the fact that no statistics can be ol^ained 
with which to calculate survival or migration 
rates for Spanish Americans, Since Spanish 
Americans are generally identi^fied as Cau- 
casian,, they are usually lumped with the white 
Anglo rftajority in birth and death records 
and in statistics on migration. There is, 
howe^e^, good reason to believe that they 



differ significantly from Anglos in these re- 
spects. 

The pro(*edure8 we reromm(^nd for eati- 
« mating housing mark(*t demand among 
Spanish -speaking Americans are far from 
ideal. They are, howev(?r, the best we could 
. devise in light of the severe limitations of the 
available data sources. The results cannot be 
considered comparable in general accuracy 
and reliability with those whicli can be ob- 
tained for the black household population. At 
best they should be viewed as rough indica- 
tors of the market's potential. 

Estimating Spanish-Speaking Hous eholds: The 
General Procedure 



Sources of Data While the same basic 
procedure for projecting t^e Spanish -speak- 
ing market is used for all areas, the method 
of application varies somewhat with the area 
' for which the estimate is required, depending 
on the differential availability of data on. 
that area fronr the 1960 census. Basically, - 
the differences are these: 

(1) For areas in the Southwest which had 
substantial Spanish-speaking popu - 
latipns in 1960, like San Antonio, 
fairly comprehensive .data on these 
populations will usually\be available. 
While the definition of Spanish- 
speaking was expanded somewhat be- 
tween 1960 and 1970, for practical 
purposes these data can be treated 
a3 equivalent. The data for 1960 will 
be found in U, S. Census of l^opu-'' 
lation: 1960. Subject Reports ^ Per^ 
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HonH of SpunlHh Siit natnr. I-'innl H(> - 

(2) I' Oi- a few aiuaii IUlc New \ ui k aiul 
Clj^ago, with substantial Puerto 
lliean populatiotus in ^>)60, ^faii'ly 
eotnpT'(*h(MiHi (Uitn fot^ this proiip 
are alHo avajlahlc. \'\)v l!)GO, these* 
ihila will be lounil^m U. S, Census 
uf IJopulation: Tueetu Uicans m 

theVUnited 



(3) 



(4) 



Stat 



es. 



Final llepott 

FC(2)-1D. A limited amount of data 
for areas witft jwinaller l^ierto Rirah 
populations will be found In 11. 
CensuH of MouHuig: 1 *)()(). Hou sitig 
C lia r<Aeti: ristii s for Stah* and Snjnll 
A reas , 1*' inn! Hepnrt HC {l ). Scfrfi rate 
reports are published' for ea^>^ state. 

The analyst should determine, by 
looking at the data for the sanu- area 
on "fot etgri stocMc "T wht*th(*r a sub - 
stantial Spanish -spr'Iik ing pojpu latiDn 
of other than Puerto Kiean origin 
existed in 1960. Depending upon its 
size, it may pr may not be necessary 
to take tliis population »into account 
also. Tliese data wil) he found in 
U, S. Census of Population: 1960. 
Detailed ChArarteri sties. ^ Final lie- 
port 1^C(1)-D. Separate reports are 
published for eaeh state, 

. \ 

Another soui^:e provides some 1960 
data on * housing and household' char- 
acteristics foi' Spatyish -speaking in 
metropolitan areas with 25,000 or 
more hoii!<eholds wath heads of S|)anish 
surname or of Puerto Ricari birth or 
parentage. This is U. S. Census of 
Housing: 1960. Vol. II. Metropolitan 
Housing . Final Report HC(2). Among 
th(^ arenas fojr which data are available 
are Kl Paso, Texas; Los Angeles - 
Ivong Beach and San FranciSco-Oak - 
land, Calif. ; and New York (Puerto 
Rican only). 

For all other areas, there are data 
available in 1960 only on persons of 
■'foreign stock" by country of origin. 
These data are limited to total num- 
bi^rs, and are virtually useles^s exc(|.pt 
for a /"oiigh determin^tioh of the trend 
in total Spanish -spi^aking population. 
These data are found in U. S. Census 
of Population: I960. Dotailod Char - 
acteristics. Final Report PC(l)-D. 



(Inly In the Sonthwestein aiatea, there- 
for(^ ar(* r<Nnsonably compreh^nHive cenaufl 
(lata on iho (^ntire Spanish -speaking |>opu- 
latiun available for' PJOl^. Jin a >fcw ureas out- 
side the Southwest wtTere that population waa / 
and has remained largely lAierto Rlcan ixii 
ot'igin, data on P\ierto Rirans may b^ availy 
ahh' and usable instead. For other areas, tjy* 
i\){>0 data ai'e genei ally so skimpy as to be 
virtually useless. No data source is com- 
pletely satisfactory. 1/ 



On the other hand, 1970 (^^IWfry Spanish - 
speaking Americans are much more detailed 
aud com |)relK'nsive altliougli subject to the 
|)robability of a siffntf-y ant imdercount. Fair- 
ly detiiilerf- tables, equivalent in most im- 
portant respects t<^;'^ose for black Amer- 
icans, will/be found in U. S. Census of Pop- 
ulation: 197.0. General Social and Economic 
Characteristics . Series PCdVC^ and .In 
II. S. Census of Mousing: 1970.^ Metrct^li- 
tan llousH^g . Series IiC(2). I3ven more de- 
tailed data iTr-e available in unpublished form 
in the Census. One Percent Public Use Sam- 
ple, and FoOrth-Count Summary tapes- 

Updating tlie Household 'Dase The pro- 
jection method reconunended for use in pro- 
jectingblack households \vas basically the ac- 
cepted demographic procedure ^f component 
analysis, with the various comp>onents being 
estimated quite rigorously. "^Two factor^vj^a— 
quired for such a component analytic proce- 
dure are survival rates and migr^t^j^on rates. 
Neither are available for the Spani^lf) ^speak- 
ing population. Thys, the projection to^h- 
nique recommendecvfpr use with thi^ minority 
group is linear exti(j|^lation of the 1960-1970 
trend in number' of households* using the best 
available data. The extrapolation is accom- 
plished by the following formula: 



f(x)|^ f(a)(b-x) 



f(b)(a-x) , where 



f(x) is the quantity desired* in this case 
the household population for year x, 
which can be any year following 1970; 
' (a) is 1960; 
\ (b),is 1970; and 

(x) is the year for which quantity (f) is to 
be projected. 

r 

This procedure yields straight-line pro- 
jections of 1960-1970 trends to produce an 
estimate of the total number of households. . 
It is highly imprecise at best far less sat- 
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iafaotory than th(> torhnlqiK^ ii.s<*fl to (>.stiiiinto 
black "hbiisehold.s -- but it is nonoltu'lcss U\o 
mo^t logiral ytati.stirai pipe (mIimi* available* 
in li^t of theJl^TiltRtions of the data, 

Usinigthe data for Spanish -speaking 
households in the ^n Antonio metropolitan 
area and projcctijig thi; niiuket to IS^Vf), the 
procedure would be'as follows; 



Total Households 1975 



7 



= 54. 722 (-5) -^90.g[02) (-l5) 
' (-5) - (-15) ~ 

» (-'27^. 610) ) (1. 354. 530) 

■; V 10 1 ' 

= lOB, 092 '^^ * ^ . 



Basically the same tcchniquO of straight- 
line extrapolation is used to project . thp 
data on sub-components of the household 
distribution ~- such as income grouplb and size 
categories where 1960 dat^ bn th^s6 suli^- 
components exist. Table 17 shows a p1^o^ecte^ 
income distribution for San Antonio as ^n ex- 
ample. Here the technique is much the same 
•a:^ for blacks, except that it is applied ta a 
1975 total household estimate that is less^ 
precise. ^ 

f»^or age of household head, no 1960/ data 
ire availablo even for southwestern areas, 
lence, the procedure suggested in this. case 
.s simply to assume that the age distribution 
remained . unchanged betvreen 1970 and the 
/ear of the projection. «This is dubious, biit 
Ln the absence' of any (^ata from which a trend 
line can\)be dertviDd/ it nonetheless seems the 
most ^Ml^sonable way to'proceedJ (See Table 
18. ) 7 ^ 

Characteristics of {^e Move r Popula^on 

~ * 

The procedurC^used to estin^atQ the .sifee 
rand characteristics of the Spanish -speaking 
mover popul^ition from the total household 
populatio;j' for thi)3 group is basically the 
saine as tliat discussed earlier for blacks in 
^Washington" supplication of ratios derived 
from 1970 mover data to the^current house- 
hold esti¥na*e9. T^)e results will be less re- 
liable nqt so iTujch because of any inad- 
rriovers as because of inadequacies in th^ 
household, base estimates to which these 
ratios are applied. (See Table 19 for San 
Antonio* as illustrative ^xamjile. ) 



Ar'(NiH. C)utsi(i(^ th(^ Sou_UiwivhI: Hir Case* oj^ 

Chicago 

Chicago, and a few othOi"^ metropolitan 
areas with Span^h-speakirtf^ populations 5f 
diverse origins, present tlie analyst with a 
perplexing problem. Nowhere in the 1960^ 
VxiH.sus publications avr ihvvr statistics on 
hoiisohold characteristics for the entire 
Spanish-spetiking pQpulation in Chicago, al- 
though that population was sizable. However, 
the analyst can obtain figures on the Puerto 
Rican household population in 1960 and 1970. 
Statistics are also available in" 1970 for the 
entire St3anish - speaking population. With this 
information a less Ixactmg projection of the • 
Spanish-speaking population can \yc achieved, - 
using a ratio procedure. 

^ Projecting Total Households Because 
of' the Inadequacy bf* the d^ta on Spanish - 
;&peaki*ighouseholds in 1^)60, the analyst must 
.turn to a ratio procedure using other sources 
of data rjelating.to the .^anish population.^ 
For obtaining thdtee dpta, we recommend: 

(1) For the nurnUer of Puerto^ Rioan ' 
households in 1960, use U. S.^, Census 
of Hoifsing, Housing vCharacteristics 
in State and Sniall Areas , HC(2)-l5, 
. ' Table A-26. 

I. 

. (2) For th^ number, of Puerto Ric^in 
households in 1970. use U. S. Census^ 
, of Population, Puerto Ricans in the 

^ United States , PQ(2)-1D, Table 206. 
^ The category ' "Head of Household" 
JH9 equivalent to the number of house- 
^ " holds. ' ' > ' 

\' 

, _^ ^ 

. (3) For the number of Spanish -speaking 
households in 1970, use U. S. Census 
of Po|iulatit>n, Detailed Character- 
istics , POd^lD, Tabl 

^ 

The ratio procedu.re, using -these three 
sorurcefe of data, i» illustrated below. Basic- 
ally, it assumes 'th^it the ratio between Puerto 
Rican and other Spanish -speaking households 
ren^ains constant. ' . ' 



^ . S^ep I r^ Project to the year of study the to- 
tal number of Puerto Rican households,^ For 
example, if the year of study in the Chicago 
Metropolitkn Area is 1975, the straight-line 
extrapolation formula given previously would^ 
yield the following: 
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Tabic' 17. 



Fro^eclion of Spanrsh -Sneaking Hous^»hold Income 
San AiifonlQ IvtclropoUtan Areti, 




Inc^oino 
Distribution 



Col. 1 



Col. 2 



CoL 3 



Col. 4 



Col. 5 



Col. 6 



Iloiisohold 
Income 
DistiMbu - 



1 louse hold 
Income 
Dislribu- 
tion 1970 



1970 Income 
Distribution 
Collapsed to 
19G0 Total 



a 9Gb - 1970 
Coimnscd 



1975 Inc-ojmc 
Distribution 
^Wikhout Pop- 
ulation Growth 



J'erccnt Dis- 
tributioii of llovisehold 
Income 197r> / Growth 197r>. 



Less thatr $ 4, 000 
$ 4. 000 - $ 6, 999 
$ 7, poo - $ 9,999 
$10. 000 - $14, 999) 
$ir», 000 - $24. 999J 
' ^25. 000 mc\ over. ) 

T<3tal ' 

f 



34. 000 
3,40« ^ 
1. 367 

54. 722 



2'?.254 


16, 516 


25. 620 " ' 


15.526 


19,008 


^"'ll. 567 


13. 134 


7; 959 


4. 297 


2. 604 


909 


'551 


00. 302 


54, 725 



Note: For a more detailed explanation of how tliis table is' prepared. st^V^ the 
method for projecting income for black household^ i,n Chapter 2. ^ 
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CoL 7 



Col. « 



Additional 



1975 House- 
hold lnc!()ine 
Distribution 



3, 649 


/22, 173 


5, 017 ^ 


30,i06 


4, 554 


27, 60e^ 


3, 273 


19, 891 


1, 071 


6, 508 


226 


1. 3^7 


17, 790 


108, 115 
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Age Distribution oT Spanish-Speaking Households, 
San Antonio Metropolitan Area, 1975 



Proportion 



1975 



Age of Head 


(Derived from 1970 C 


ensus) 


Households 


> 

Under 20 


\ 


i 
( 


1, 265 


20 - 24 


.0796 




8, 604 


25-29 


. 1177 




12, 722 

y 


30-34 \ 


.1135 




12, 268 


35 - 44 


.2219 




" ^23, 986 


45 - 54 


f. . 1870 
\ 




. 20,213 


55 - 64 


. 1401 




15, .144 


^ 65 and ^e;^ 


. 1285 


/ 


13, 890 


Total J 


» i.ooOo ^ 




108, 092 




6^ 



Note: To obtain UY^ numbers in the third column, the analyst merely 
applies thev 1970 age -group proportions in the sexond column to 
the estimafed total nun^er of households for 1975. 
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Size 

DistrlbuHon 



1 Person 

2 Persons 

3 Perspns 

4 Persons 

5 Persons 

6 Persons pr More 

T<?lal • 



TKhXe 19. 



llluatratlvo Apf>UCtttion of Estimating Ratios 
to Provi(io Sire Difitrli&ution of Mover Households 
San Antonio Metropolitan Area - Spanish -Spdaklng Households 
Spring 1974 - Spring 1975 / 



Col. 1 



Col. 2 



Col. 3 



Col. 4 



1975 
Distribution 
of 

Households 



10. 052 
21. 078 

36,589 
14. 971 

108, 092 



Renter 
Ratios 



. 294 1 
. 2919 

. 2746 
. 1858 
. 1772 



Number 
of 

Rcntersv 



2, 956 
6, 153 

10,047 
2, 782 
4, 501 

2p. 439 



i5ol. 5 



Number 



'^Col. 6 



"Coi. 7 



Adjust--* , 



Col. 8 



Owner 
Ratios 


of 

Owners 


ment 
Factor 


Renters 


Owners 


.0735 
. 1429 


739 
3,012 


. 444 
. 444 


1. 312 

2, 732 


328 
1.^37 


^1288 
* . 10«2 
. 1392 


4, 713 
^ 1,590 
*3.536 


. 444 
. 444 
.444 


"n,461 
1,235 
1,998 


2,093 
706 
1.570 


^ v 


13^590 




11.738 


6.034 




"4 



\ 



Total P\icrio llicnn lioiinoholdH U)7I> 
(-^>) (0,6^>t>) - ( IT)) {2\,^42 ) 

" -43, 200 ♦ 324, 630 
^0 - 



« 20, 135 houaeholdB 

Step 2 : The ratio for obtaining the num- 
ber of Spanish -speaking houscholdfl in the 
Chicago area in the^ear 1975 is as follows: 



" P, n, \}o\\B^\\ o\i \s 1070 
5. S, HonschTiTds 1970 



S. S. llousielu)lO« l^^7r) 



With tliree of the four quantities now known, 
the ratio converts to: 



21, 642 « 
79. 759 



$0, 135 

X 



X » 2,244,019,645 
21,642 

X ^ 103,680 Spanish-speaking households 
in 1975. 

After the total number of -^p^inish-spcak- 
ing households has been oblA-ined, tin* an- 
alyst can then proceed to estwnate the char- 
acteristics of 1975 Spanish-fiTpeaking house - 
holdSp by age, size, and income, using the 
sajjie i^atio method for each category in ib^ 
distribution. 

Age of Head Using the 1970 household 
distributioa by age of head derived from the 
census publication, Det$iiled Characteristics , 
PC(1)-1D, Table 153, a new projected distri- 
bution can be worked up by multiplying the 
proportion (represented as a four place dec- 
imal) which each Category represents of the 
total in 1970, by the total projected Spanish - 
speaking household count. This assumes no 
"change in the age distribution since 1970, 
which is the best available assumption given 
the data* 

' Household Size To estimate the pro- 
jected household size distribution of Spanish- 
speaking households, assume that the house- 
hold size distribution of Puerto Ric*ans in 
1960 was rtmilarto that of all Spanish -speak- 
ing households. With this assumption in 
mind, a percent distribution of household 
size in 1960 ^using the proportions in each 
category for Puerto Ricans is computed from 
the 1960 Hous ing Characteristics in State 



anil SnWxU Arcan. IU'(2) Scries. N('\t ()l)(a>n 
Thi" l:)70 huu.srliohl si/.c d lat r ihu t u>n Wyv 
Spaiu.sh pi-.iK nij.', housi-hoMs, ih-rivtMl h i>in 
Detailed Cimracteristica . l'e(l)-'l) Scrirs, 
The 1960 and 1970 porooni cHMti'ihut iona arc 
tlion extrapolated (o tlio year of study, by 
cixch Mi7.<- catfj/oiy in {\\c sauu* niannri' as 
iMMMUiiim-iiiicd for hl.u k liouMrhold;?.* I'Mnallv, 
cacli iTunlliny p( mm cntagi- im multiplied by (lie 
total number of Spani.sh -t^peaking honsollolds 
for the year of stud;^^ ^ 



[Iou8cliold Inconu! 



For 11)00 the only 



iiuoiuo cHyir ilnilion iwailahle is (or }\icr{o 
lliran fanulirs.^ 'Vhr proicdu re to t^htain a 
liouachold incoiue diytfibntioM ir, as foUowH; 

Step 1 : The number of Spanish -speaking 
households in 1960 is derived using the 
following fomula: 

r.H. llouschoKUH HH)0 WW, \\ouiU^\u>\i\ii 15)70 



Since the number of Spanish -speaking houscj- 
holdS^ is not known in 19G0, the equation 
uses this variable as the unknown quantity (x). 
Here again, for want of better data, we as- 
sume that the ratio of I\ierto Rican to other 
Spanish -jfpeaking households has not .(^lianged 
over time. Thus fhe equation beeonies: 



X ' {P.R . Households 1960) (S. S. HousvhQld 
^ P. R. Iloviarholds 1970 I 



3 1970K 



. X - ( 8, 6!)6)(79, 759 ) . ^ 
21,642 

X ^ 31, 900 Spanish -speaking households 
in 1960 

Step 2: The percentage distribution of in- 
come for l^UM'to Uican families is assumed 
to be a good indieatoi* of the income distrib- 
ution of Spanish-speaking liQUsel^olds and is 
applied to the total number of, households to 
derive a Spanish -American hous*ehold income 
distribution 19§0. (U. S. Census of Popu- 
lation , Pueitjx^^li^^ 

PC(2)-1I), Table 14) / 

Step 3 : Using this derive'd h<^usehold in- 
come distribution, the income projection 
method is applied as usual. (See Table .20 
for an example of the method applied to 
Spanish -speaking households, in Ghieagrt in 
1975.) 

While this method involves several major 
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Table 20. 



Income 
l>istribiiti(>ri 



l^Licrto 
iliean 

1?)G0 



Less than 
S 4.000 - 
$ 7.000 - 
$10. OOO - 
Slf). 000 ^ 
$25. 000 and Ov 

Total 



$ 4 . 000 
$ G. 909 
$ 9, 999 
$14. 999| 



Pefcent 
Distri - 
bii tion 



.S|)<.*aUinR 
! )i s I ri tioM 
19G0 



> ,)anish - 
Spt-aU inj^ 
I )is Iriliii t ion 
U)70 



3.40G 


. 4747 


15. 143 


12, 777 


2. (J81 


. 3737 


11. 921 


1G.441 


031 


. 1150 


3.G94 


18. 700 


9. 






19. 702 


2JS7 


, 03 5H 


1.14 2 


10. 030 










7. 175 - 




3 1 , 900 


V9.7fia. 











Kate of 
1970 /' C*nan^r 
Collapsed 1960 1970 
Disl I i!>ulion ( "olhq);ied 



5. Ill 

6. 57G 
7.401 

7. yy ij 
4. oi^l 

31 . 905 



- . GC3 

- .448 
1 1.025 

» 10. 153 



Income 
Uisti'ibu lion 
Wilhoul 
Topulalion 

197 5 




79. 74 9 



l^islribution 
of Spanisli- 
spealtin^ 
I l()USt.-liolds 
1975 



0971 
1727 
,2582 
2 921 
14 87 
0312 



Additional 
llouseliold 
Growth 
1970 l')75 



2, 325 
4. 134 
6. 181 
6^. 992 

3. 5G0 
74 7 

23. 939 



SpaqiJJh- 
.speak ing 
llouyebold 
b)<.*oin'- 
I )iytribiilion 
lj)75 

10. 067 
"17. 909 
26, 774 
:jO. 283 
15.416 
3. 239 

103. 688 



Note: 




As in llie examples shown In ChaplO!' % the ininoi" differences be 
tomparable totals In this a!^d preoi^ding tables are the rvsuU of 
putational errors yand are to be expected. If these dfffcfpnccs e.: 
one percent, however, the work should be i-eeheeked. 



.ed 




er|c . 



RBBiimptlonB, we trel it probably yirlda rra 
aonabiy accurate rf^sult^. While faniily ui- 
coiues arc nearly always higluM- Ibati hoiw^c 
hold incomes wjiich would lead to an ovcr- 
estlmatlon of the number of Spanish An\er~ 
loans in higher income brackets ii\ i960 
Puerto Rican Incomes were considerably 
lower'^'than Mexican -American , incomes in 
1970. (The median family inconu* for IHicrtt^ 
Rlcan, was $7, 270 while it was .$9,310 for 
Mexican -Amerlcims; ) Since there is no l ea- 
son to b€*liove that this relationship was dlf-' 
ferent in 1960, the overestimation lt\Jieront in 
using l^ierlo Rican family income in 19B0 ia 
probably balanced out by the underestimation 
implied in laking IMc^rto Rican income aa 
equal to the incomes of the rest of the 
Spanish -American population. Given this 
''probable balancing of upward and 4^^wnwaiVi 
biasOjS, tlie T\ierto Rican family ineoipe dis- 
tribution used in 1960 probably reflects the 
Income distrHjution of the Spanisli - Amerr*^ 
can population in^ that year with as *reason- 
able accuracy as can be achieved In tliese 
circumstances. 

Charao^rlsties of the Mover Population 



The !same procedure fHllowed previously 
is .used in this case. Data can be developed, 
using the ratios in. the identical^ procedures 
ill^ustrat^ci earlier for black potlmtial home- 
seekers and for Spanls\^ -speak iXg potential 
homeseekers in the Southwest, to obtain esti- 
mates for Spanish-speaking potential owners 
and rentei^s by age of head, income and si7.e. 



re 
In 



Ccy ilousing CMi(U(m*s 

V\^v Spanish speak mg h()nM<^h(dcLs In any 
area, the matrix procedure described earlier 
for black homeseekers can be used to esti- 
mate probalplc choices In values, rents, and 
unit 8i7.<*s based on rr^cenl n:iover data from 
the 1 070 mipublishcd r (Minns' rosnlts. Tlie 
sanu* ( imlions apply as stated eaidier for 
blacks. As with blacks, the analyst can al- 
so estimate the levels of mortgages and rents 
which would be affordable assuming equitable 
applications of current criteria for credit 
eligibility and adiicrcnce to the legal 
straint againnt discountmg of wives' 
comes. Tlic second approach is to be pre- 
ferred under current conations. ^ 

Locational Choices 

As with blacks, the analyst can use pub- 
lished data to- estimate choice in location- 
The procedure Is the same, and the data for 
Spanish -spg^ing Americans yriW be found In 
Table 21 of,U. S. Census' ot Housing: 19T0. 
MetropolltajJr Housin g, Series (HC(2)^ 

Supply ConsJ-raints 

( The sanie price data used to estimate the. 
impact of current price constraints^^ In the 
.potcntinl nmrkot amonff.-Hr>l«-ck8 O are » ''of 



(potential market amonjf.-Hr>l«tclj:8 O are, 
course, usable for SpiTnlsh-sp^^Uang home 
^seekers. 




Chapter 3 Notes 



J / list of the available ^i^ta sources for 



'^1960 o« the Spanish -speaking population 
atid thefr limi^tions was presented in 
the Phase II report of this pr'oject.*' 
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CHAPTER 4 



Validating The Method 



. In too many cd^e^,, it has been impos- 
Hiblc to test the reliability of an estimating 
methodology before recommending it for 
general use by comparing the results against 
an. Independent ce ot ^i/^'ent data for the 

period for which the projections are made. In 
the present instance* such* check was 
fortunately available. 

Independently of this project, the Wash- 
■■~^---4xy;J«n Center for Metropolitan Studies con- 
ducted an area-wi(^e census updating program 
- ' coupling ai rigorfuAly -constructed sample 
survey of 6,500 hbuseViolds throughout the 
Washington apea with data compiled by the 
major local governments of the area. This 
"mini -census",' the only comprehensive mid- 
decade census update known to exist foir any 
• metropolitan area Im ^the nation at this 
writing, obtained late 1974 data on almost 
every major census item, including all the 
ones estimated by this method. 

U%ng this Independent source, it was 
possible to obtain distributions of liousehold 
sizes, ages of household hrAd^, and house- 
hold, incomes for the representative cross- 
section of nearly 1. 800 black households in 
thjb surveyi sample. These were expainded 
through weighting procedures to the universe 
of black households in th^ metropolitan area. 
The survey r^iSluli^ could be compared w^th 
the projected household distributions genei-- 
ated by the^riodel o/rocedure. The household 
survey data were for fall (October 1), 1974. 
The estimates produced by the test applic- 
ation of the model procedurjj were for Spring 
(April 1), 1975. The difference of six 
months, or ten percent of the total elapsed 
time since the 197;0 census, was not judged 
sufficient to inv^l^idate the comparison 



particularly since household formation is 
somewhat seasonal and tends to be at a re- 
latively low level during the fall and winter 
period which liea between the times of the two 
sets of estimates. 

The Universe of Black Households 

The comparative results for the uni- 
verse of black households are demonstrated 
throughout this chapter. The total number of 
black households in metropolitan Washington 
as estimated IGy the model procedure for 
spring of 1975 is 261^ 4 12 -^'(Table 21),. The^ 
number of black households /ound in the fall 
1974 "mini-census" idf 254. 100. 

The overall difference is only about 7, 300 
households or 3 percent. Furthermore, this 
differential is in the direction tjiat would be 
expected, in view of the fact that the model 
procedure produces estimates for a slightly 
later point in time. Clearly, the model pro- 
cedure comes very close in its ability to pro- 
ject the total number of households, at least 
over the fairiy brief time span for which it 
was developed: For characteristics of house- 
holds, the method also produces results 
wkich, though vai:ying somewhat from^ the 
survey data, are close enough for practical 
use. 

Ages of Household Heads -- Table 22 
Shows^the comparison between the distribu- 
tion of ages of black household heads pro- 
duced by the model market estimating pro- 
cedure and tjrte "mini-census 'Vesults. When 
allqwance^i^ ma^e for the dijffeVence in the 
per/iods Covered, which tends to cause the ■ 
moijel market eaiimation procedure to pro- \ 
duce slightly larger numbers, the two dis- 
tributions will be seen to be closely similar. 
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Tablr 2K 



Comparison of Total Nunibrr of Black Housrlioldn Aa PrH\ict*lcfl\ Hy Modt^l MnrlwM 
U:8tlnu\tlng Procedure;' til Number Estinuitcd tiy^C^MlnuH Updating .S\irvcy 

W'.i.sliui j^tou lMclrV^)oh tan Arra 



Projectod By 
Model Estimating Method 
For April 1, 1975 



bJstiniatiHi By 
(Census ll|.)dating Survey 
I'^or October 1, 1974 



iniiercncc 



Number Percent 



261. 4 12 



2'^\. 100 



7. :ioo 



07o 



Source: Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies, Washington Area 
Census Updating Syaleni, Trends Alert. Data based op repre- 
sentative 6, 500 -houst^hoUl sample of Wdsliington Metropolitan 
Area, Numbers rounded to neari?»t 100. 



Tabh^ 22. 




Coracparison of Age Distribution for Black Household Heads Aa Projected by Model 
-V Market- listimating Procedure with Number Estimated by Census Updating .Survey 

Washington Metropolitan Area , ^ 



Age of ile»d ' 



Under 25 



25 - 34 
3b - 44 
45 - 54 
55 - 64 

65 and Over / 



jj^. Projected By JXIodid I^Istiniated by Census 
Estimating MeVbod, Updating Survey I-'or 



Estimating 
For April 1, 197 
^ Number Percent 



Updating 
October 1 , 1974*'' 
Number Percent 



20, 653 
75, 473 
54, 369 
44,^904 
32, 298 
25, 715 



11.0% 
20. 9% 
20. 0% 
17. 2%' 
12. 4% 
9. 0% 



23, 500 
70, 200 
52,400 
41, 900 
30, 300 
27, 000 



9. 2% 
27. 6% 
20. 6%' 
16.*5% . 
15. 1% 
10. 9%. 



ERIC 



Total 



261.412 



100. I'I'o'** 



254^ 100 



*Source: Washington Center for Mc'lro{,)olitan Studiea, Washington Aroa 
Census Updating System, Trends Alert . Data based on repre - 
sentallve 6, 500 -household s^imple of Washington 'Metro|jlali^n 
Area. Numt>er3 rounded tb nearest 100. 



' **Error due to rounding. 
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'I'luM'o'lH .st.iinr t(Mulriu*y ftu* tlu* nuxh^l market 
c'Mllinat it)n pi'ot rdui i^ to ninli'i r .Mti mat I he 
number and prupur*tiun ul huUbcliukitJ hts^decl 
by persons aged 55 and older, but the dllfer- 
enee's art* not great. I'^or younger huunehohts 
tlu* ^\v() s^*t^? of datn are morr nearly alike. 
paiUieularly when the time difftM iMU'e \ taken 
into aeco\nU. 

" 1 t()U8(Miohl Size s - Tahh^ 23 yhown th^ 
coinpiiHson between the distributiony of 
lu)vis«.'hc)hl Hi/.e pi'oihu-ed by the two .-r^oureeH. 
Here the eorrt^spondenee \s closer atlll. 
A|^ain. the modtM pt'ofcdure prodvuM^M Hli^hl|[^v 
hi^^h(M' n\nuh(M\s for* most si/o cat r goi* u's , th(» 
(liieclit)n of diffoicm-c which \vt)uld bt^ ex- 
pected in* liglJt oX the time dif fe^ entiaL The 
percentage di,/tributions are virtually iden- 
tical. Th<*' only substantial deviation between 
t!ic two si^ls ofreHult-s in for the ai/.e catt^gory 
of SIX persons and ovtM\ Mere, the model 
proct'dure shows sdnu' tendency tomird over 
t\stimation. 

Incomes b^or Incomes, the results from 
the two sources are more divei gent. Table 
# 24 sliows the results side -hy-side. Unfoi^tu- 
nately, variati{>ns in the formulation of the 
two .data sc*ts made an exact tompariso!! im- 
possible in some categories, but the overall 
siinilaiilies and differences are clear none- 
theless. \ 

The inodtd procedure ^tends systiMi^atic- 
ally to overestimate the numbers of bla<;k 
-households in the middle income brackets 
between $7,000 and $14,999, and to under- 
estimate the numbers at both extremes of the 
Income scale. The largest divergence by far 
comes at the $25, 000-and -over level, where 
the model market estimation procedure esti- 
mates only about one -third as many black 
households as were found by the "mini -cen- 
sus". There is a similar but much smaller 
tendency toward | underestimation in the 
$15, 000-$24, 999 category. At the lower in- 
come levels, the differences are generally 
^.smaller ^'^^nd, inflight of the trend towar*d a 
rapid and generals upgrading of money in- 
comes during the first half of the^ 1970s, they 
may be due In part to the time differential. 

As indicated it) Chaptef II# the income 
estimating procedure was int<^nded to be con- 
servative and t6 err. if ^at £\J3', in the 
direction of underestimation. f^learly the 
errors are chiefly in the desired direction. 
Nonetheless, the estimate produced by the 



modiM prm^iMtunMor total nmnher of black 
hon.sehi^ds in all inconn* brack iMh $10, 000 and 
abovjj is not greatly different froni Ihe re- 
sults of the '*mini-cen8U8'\ The model pro- 
cecnire showy a total of 116,700 houaeholda 
in th^se imonu** brackets, Tht^ "mini -cen- 
sus" sliows abt)ut i21'f, 400, about 7 percent 
more. The truun d i V(»t^g(»nc(^ , lh(»r(^forM\ is a 
scdective tendu^^^ for thi: model procedure 
to vmdcrt^stinJBBw the rapidity with which 
black househg^Js havO moved into the higher 
imAunc str'\ita ahovt* $ir),000 and. to an even 
grt^atcr extent, above $2r), 000, 

'V\\\t{ tendency miMns that lht» capability of 
1)1 aei<. hou seh(>ld.s in m (*t ro|)()l i tan ashington 
to acqui re housing at the upper price levels 
is considerally greater than the figures pro- 
duced by the model method and cited in this 
re[K)rt would suggest- Their overall capa- 
l.)ility for p<u tici pation in the pi ivate housl^ig 
market is not greatly undtMt'S timated, how- 
cvt\r- 

A Test of an Alternative" Procedure In 
an effoi:! to determine if an alternative pro- 
cedure for allocating the household income 
tlistribuiion at the upper end of the scale 
would produce I'csults closer to those of tlie 
"mini -census" than the one recommended in 
Chapter II, the Center applied the pro- 
portions i*ejx)rted for each income cattigory 
in the Census Bui^eau's 1974 national Current 
Ponulation Survey for the black household 
populatiorf ol the IJ. S. as a whole. (The 
Current PopulatiDn Survey does, not employ 
a sam[)le large enough to pj^oducc reliable in-^^ 
come estimates for minority households at 
the level of most metropolitan areas, in- 
eluding Washington, Thus we cannot re~ 
conirnend it for use directly as a data re- 
'^^♦ource on local minority markets. ) The re- 
-sulting figures for metropolitan Washington 
were-fiiot sufficierrtly different to justify any 
ehan^'^iti the method have recommended. 
They' varied by only about one percent in each 
ineorhe category from these produced by the 
recommended method, and were still con- 
siderably lower than the results of the area- 
wide "mini -census". 

\ It is quite pos:^ible that the rate of gain 
in the upper titrata of the income distribution 
has been significantly morc^. riipid for blacks 
in metropolitan Washington than iniCto. S. 
ifietropolitan areas generally. * This j^y be 
true because of geater opportunitie.s for ad- 
vancement afforded by the Federal Govern- 



CompHFlBon of i>U« Uiwlributloutt for Ulack lli/^chulil»i A» ojr.t ir.l by M<>«IH 
Market Eotlmatiitg Prdccdurc with Numbore Kstlih'atod by Ccnouo UpdRtloe-«*^voy 
Washington Mctro|>olltnn Area- 



^t7o of 1 loii R f^holrl 


r^rojei ted By Model 
KMtlniating MeUiod 
For A|lrll 1. 1075 
Nvunbcr Percent 


Kolirnatod Hy C>n8\i8 
Updallng ^kirvi?y J-'or 
Octyhcr 1. ^974^v 
Number percent 


1 Person 


68,689 


22. R% 


57^00' 


, 22, 1% 


2 PerBona 


61,172 


23.4% 


01, 200 


24. 1% 


3 Peraoiio 


47, 578 


18. 2% 


48, 800 


18. 37o 


4 Persons 


37,906 


14, 5% 


37^900 


\ 14, 9% 


« 

5 Peraono 


24,051 


9. 2% 


24, 200 


9. 6% 


0 or More Persons 


1 

32^024 


12. 3% 


26, 600 


10, 5% 


Total * , 


, ^ 261.420 


100. 17o** 


254. 100 


100. 0% 



♦Source: Washington Center for Metrop6Utan Indies, Washington Area 
Census Updating Slyatenrt, Trends Alert s Data btf8<*d on repre- 
aeniatlve 6, 500-houeehold sample dt Washington Metropolitan 
Area. Numbera rounded to noarept 100, ^ 

♦ ♦ Error due to rounding. 



Table 24. 



Comparison of Income Distrlbutlpii for Black Houyoholds As Projected by Model 
Market Kstlmatlng Procedure with Numbers Estimated by Census Upilating ,Survey 

WashlngtonfMetropolitan Areh 



Income Distribution 
Under $ 4,000 



$ 4,900 -4 6,999 

$ 4,000 - >$ 7, 999 

/ 

$ 7/000 - $ 9, 999 

8,006 - $ 9, 999 



$10, 000 - $14, 999 
$15, 000 - $24, 999 
$25, 000 and Over 
Total 

r 



Projec^^d By Model 
Eatlm«ing .Method , 
For Aprtl !• 1975 
Number Percent 



Estimated By Census 
Updating Survey For 
Octbber 1, 1974 + 
Number Percent 



37, U7 
50,468 

. 57, OSS 

68, 696 
41.075 
6, 956 
261,415 




21.8% 

!26.Vo 
15. 7% 
2.7^^ 
100,0% 



43.000 

52,800 

32,800 
59,600 
47,40a 



16. 9% 

20. 8% 

12. 9% 
23. 5% 
18. 7% 



18,400 » J. 2% 
254,000 100.0% 



♦Source: Waahington Center for Metropolitan Studies, Waa^lngton Area 
Cenatia Updating System, Trend a Alert. Data based on i^epre- 
sentatlve 6, 500 -household sample of Washington Metropolitan 
Area. Numbers rou^^dcd to nearest 100* 



mcnt. I'lir tact that th(* (iiHtiMbutUMiH pro 
dxircil t|u* model niarkrt <;ytuuu(i()n pi'o^M; 
dure as recominended herein correspond 
quite closely with those produr(^d by alloca- 
tiona based * upon- nationa l data snf^geetfl that 
t^t method we haY<* dcveU)|)od nmy luorr 
uecurute for luot^i ol\u:v U, S. tm^tropoUla'ii 
areas than for Washington. In any event, no 
change in the procedure seeme Indicated. 

Summing up, a comparative analysis of 
the differentials between the results of the 
model market estijiiation 'prtxjedurc and data 
from an independent source shows that the 
procedure can produce short-range projec- 
tions of a sufficiently higti degree of accuracy 
with regSr4 to the universe of black house- 
holds and major characteristics of -.that uni- 
verse to qualify th'ejjj for practical use in 
hou;3ing market anaTysis. Where the niothod 
errs significantly, it is in the diiection of 
undereglimating tlie economic capability of 
the market. » 

Black Mover House holds 

■ ^ ~ T 

'tJsing the results of the census updating 
surve>», it was also possible* to test the gen- 
eral accuracy of the model market estimating 
procedure in producing estimates of the num- 
ber ^and characteristics 'of black households 
who would 6e in the market for housing in ti 
given one-year time period during the mid- 
1970s. Tlie survey asked the date of last move 
[qv all household heads in the samrple. Thus, 
it was possible to obtain data on numbed and 
characteristics of the black population wjiifch 
^d recently been .in the Jjiousing market. 
These data were for households yrWo moyed 
in the time period from January 1974 to 
October 1974. The estimates of mover 
households produced by test application of the 
model market estimating procedure were for 
•the period from .Spring 1974 to Spring 1975. 
Onc^ rnore^ the difference between the* two 
time periodic was not judged' aufficient to in- 
validate '^the comparison; movership tends to 
be relatively low. in the late fall and winter.^ 

While the census update survey cfbtained 
rej3pons"bs from a'total of almost' 1, 800 black 
households, a sufficient numbet for high 
statistical reliability, .the" nur^nber of theae 
households whicft'had m^vfed in the past year 
was considerably smaller 250. J'he 1970 
<5;en3us Publi^^^ Use Sample d^ta used to 
develop the ratios employed, in ^estimating 
th€i mover vj>opulatipn were based on a one 



p(\r<"CMl saiuph* of nil hous-choldM ; [icnc<-. 
tlicy tuu rcprcLJcut a i clativcly liiirall uuiiibci 
of movers. I^articularly. whcii obtauung re- 
sults for sub -categori(^s of lh<*" black inovtM" 
fwpulnlion (su(4i as individual hous(*hold sir.t^ 
or ag(i clasS(^M) th<\M<' saniph^ si/cs could I'c- 
Hult in significant saniphng variance. J'hiy 
fact should be taken into account m the com 
.paris(jns which follow. ^ 

Total {dumber of Mover s -- The total 
number of/ Jolack mover hous(>holdH as esti- 
iuat(*d through tlu* niodtM niai'lt(*t ^i-stunation 
procedure was appi'oximatcly Ai], 000 (Tal)l(\ 
25), Tlie Yiunibt^T' shuvm hy the ctMusus updat- 
ing survey was slightly sn^aller, approxi- 
• mately 43,400. The differcnice of less- than 
six percent between*^ these numbers could be 
related to the tifiic difference between the 
tw9 sets Df d?ta. Sampling varMability in th(^ 
sui'vey could also i>lay a part, as of coui'se 
could ■ sampling errors in the ratios usOd for 
the model estimating procedure. 'Constraints 
in the supply (hi'gher 'prices and a-grdMng 
shortage of uniHi) could well account for the 
difference also, sinQe supply 'conditions had 
changed markedly betvve9n 1970 and 1975, 

Owner -lie^iter Status The total number 
of black househ6^ds likely to, move into dwell- 
' ,ln.^ for sale in a one-year period was esti- 
imated 'tJy* 'lhe;^moclel market esttniating prb- 
ced^x^ as 5, g3.7'(Table 26). TheWunber who 
ha^done so in the period coverm was found 
by the census updating survey to be 5,700.. 
The difference between the two numbers ^as 
" four percent. 

The total^ number of black househplds 
likely to move int<5 rental dwellings was esti-.. 
mated by Jifhe model market analysis proce- 
dure ^s aipproximately 40", 000* The nunjber 
found ,by^' the ce^isus updating survey was 
'37,700. ^ 'The difference between the. two 
numl^ers was six percent. "ghiyij vp e r c ^n ta ge 
breakdown of owners vs. , renters \%erc virtu- 
ally identical for the/ two soun^jes; the total 
- numbers were* larger for each category in the 
results of the model estimation procedure. 

^.^ In short, the model market estimatin^g 
procedure achieved a reliability consider- 
ably better than ' 9'0 percen^yin short-range 
projections of both total number' of mov^r 
households^ and movex.ship into owned vs. 
rented aCGommodations^ for black fiouseljolds 
in metropolitan- Wash'ijhgtoq- as compared 
• with results from an actual hcqsehold survey. 



\ 

'Tlompfi^rison of Black Mover UousoholdQ As Projected by Model Estinmting , 
Procedure with Numbers Estimated^ Ccn.siUii Updating Survey 
WaHlrington Metropolitan Ax vix 



^ V. 


Projected 
by Model 
EJstimating 
Method for 
Sprlng»1974- 
,Spring I97r) 


Kstiniated by 
Census Updat- 
ing Survey for 
January -October 
1974 

11 


Difference 
Number Percent 








•■^ 


• 

Black Recent^R^overs 


45, 735 


43,400 


2,300 5.1% 



^Source: Washington Center for^etropolitart tStudics, Washington Area Cenlsus 
' Updating Systenn, Trends Alert . Data based on representativta. 6, 500- 

Numbers rounded 



household sample of Washington 
1|3 nearest 'WO. 



M^^o 



politc^n Area. 



TahU 2'6. 



CcHnparison of Tenure for Black Mover Households 
As Projo^^^'ted by Model Market Estimating Procedure 
with^Nunfb^rs Estimated by Census Uj)dating Survey 
W/ishington Metropolitan Auea 



V 



'^ '^enure 



Prdjected by 
Model Estimating 
Method ft>r 
Spring 1974- 
Spring l'&75 
Number Percent 



Estimated by Census 
Updati^ng Survey for' 
January -October 



1974 
Number 


Percent 


5, 700 


13. 1% ^ 


37, 700 


86. 9% 




100. 0% . 


43;400^ , 



Recent Mover Owners 
Recent Mov^r Renters 
^Qtal ReceYit Moveri% / 



5. ^-7 
39, 798 
.45, 735 




4 



*SouJ^e: Washington Center for l(ketropolitan Sttidies, Washington Area Census 
Updating System, Trends Alert / .Data based on representative 6, 500 
household sample of Washington Metropolitan Area* Numbers rounded 
* 'to nearest lOO; ' v . " ' 



»6 



The rumparlHoii of ^<^suUH fiom tlir nuxi- 
cl market catimatln^ mcUiod and the ccaaus 
update survey 'showed eomcwrtat lower de- 
grees of correspondence with regard to dc- 
tailed characteristics of mover houwtMioldii 
such iiH incomes arid li'on.sohold Hiv.c c:i{o 
goriea, Thc^se gr^atcj^'^ (nvcrgrnr(>s may b«- 
partly a result of sapipUng variance, as noted 
earlier. They may also result in* part from 
chun^ng market constraints. 

comparisons for \hr black n\hvrt' popu- 
lation ^)y iious«*iu)ld sr/.cM and uu mmuc;; j'r - 
vcaled generally similar patlcrns grcatrr 
variations between the rcsultw-for mdividual 



Mub -cTltrgories tlinn foi' ^ t he total m , (Scr 
Tables 27^ 28.) In all instances, however, tiie 
distributions were suffitnnitly simil ar to in- 
dicate' that the nnodel market estimating pro- 
cedaiM* ran be us<'d as a praelii ai tool for 
piMMiielin^ <hn (M)mpoajlion of the minoiMlv 
lign^esc<*k<M' '^mai'ket (in lei ins of rhaiMcler - 
islics such as housi^hold sizes, ages, and 
incom(\s) even wIumi markcM conditions arc* 
clianging rapidly, In tiM-ms of its ability t 
:a^imaU^ the tolal \\i7t^ of that inarl^ct , and 
the*'' t endenrv of tliat niarkcd ,stM«k snhvM vs, 
rental housmj,». - the method appo;u.s lo 
p( )S.se.sM a- h I gh de|;i'i>e i^f prm sion. 



Tablo 27 



Comparison of HovKsehoki .Si7..> for Hlark Mover 1 lousrholdh; As I'fojcrtccl by Model 
Markel.lvsliniating Trocodvi res and llHtiuiatcnl by the Census Updating Survey 

Waal^inj^jtuu Metropolitan Ai-ea 



Household Size 



Projected by 
Model llisti mating 
Method for 
Spring 197-1- 
Spring 1975 ^ 
Numl^er l\^rcent 



Estimated by 
Census IJpdat - 
ing Sui^'iw for 
Januar*y -OctolxM- 
1974 

Number • l^ei'cent 



1 -/3 Persons 
4-5 Perscyiis '' - 
6 or More-Persons 



31, 680 
4, 200 



69. 3% 
^. 5% 



32, 900 
8, 600 , 



2, 000 



75. 6% 

19. 8% 

4 . 6"/,, 
0 



■ f ■ -. ^ — ^ 

^^l^urc^: Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies, Washington Area 
Census Updating System, Trends Alert . Data based on repre- 
sentative 6, 5.00-household sample of Washinj^o\ Meti'opoliUn 



Area. Numbers pounded ffo 



ample of Washinj^or 
neai^est 100^ A 



er|c 



67 



TaWe 28 



Comparison of Income for Black Mover Households As Projected by Model 
Market EallimUlng Procedures and Estimated by Census Updating Survey 





Wu 8UJLn|flU«'« ivn. II I.) |.JU 1 1 1.1.11 1 I i-c* 


/ 


- 

Income Distribution 


Projected by 
Model li^stimatlng 
Method for ^ 
Spring 1974- 
Sprlng 1975 
Number Percent 


Eetlmated by 
Census Updat- 
ing Survey for 
Januoj^y -October 

1974 ^ , ^ 
NuntbeV . Percent 


Less than $ 4, 000 


6, 666 ^ 15.0% 


8,100 18.6% 


$ 4,050 - $ 9,999 


^0, 584 46.47o 


18,400 42.3% 


$y),000 - $14,999 


11, 119 25.0% 


8, 300 19. 1% 


$15, 000 and Over 


6, 037 13. 6% 


8, 700 ^ 20.0% 



^^^Source: Washington Center for MetropoUtailf Studies, Washington Area 
Census. Updating System, Trends Alert. Data based on repre 
gentatlve 6, SpO -household sample of WashlngtonTVIetropolltan 
Area, ^umbers rounded to nearest ICQ. 





Adjustment Factors Used to Estimate Single Years 
of Age for Black Populatldn 



Age Category 1970 



Under 1 
1 ' 
2 
3 

Under 5: 



Number 
(United States: 
Urban - Black) 



Adjustment 



398, 555 
3'80, 151 
382,425 
396, 131 
423*, 113 
1, 980. 3^5 



. 2013 
.^920 
^. 1913 
. 2000 
. 2137 



5 

7 
8 
9 



5-9: 



10 




11 




12 




13 


■'•} 


14 




10- 


14: 


15 




16 




17 




18 




19 




15- 


19: 


20 




¥ 




22 




« 23 




24. 




2Q- 


24: 








436, 183 
443, 889 
447, 021 
440, 243 
445, 918 
2, 213, 254 

474, 382 
442, 508 
443, 907 
432, 213 
431, 382 
2, 224, 392 

412,430 
385,696 
371, 360 
364, i05 
^357, 017 . 
1^.690,608 

348, 833 
320, 039 
307,831 
287, 945 
252; 562 
1, &17, 2i0 



69 



. 1971 
. 2006 
. 2020 
.1989 
. 2015 



. 2133 
. 1989 
. 1996 
.1943 
. 1939 

.\i81 . 
^2040 
.1964 
. 1 926 

. 1888^ 
r 



. 2299 
.2109 
.2029 
.1898 , 
. 1665 



» • 



' \ 



Ap^)endix A-1 (Cent.) 



i Age Category 1970 



Nu niber 
(United .States: 
Urban - Black) 



Adjustment 



25 

27 
28 
29 



25-29; 



30 
31 

32 
.33 
34 



30-34i 

\ 
35 

36 i 



37 
38 
39 



35-39: 

40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

40-44: 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

45-49: 

50 
51 

52 • 
53 
^54 

50-54:- 

* 

55 
56 - 
57 
58 
ft9 ■ 
1)5-^: 









255. 828 




247, 701 




253, 376 




233, 177 




23 1 , 63 7 


1 , 


221 719 




239. 123 




209,096 




208, 041 




199, 191 




213, 400 


1, 


068. 931 




211 , t>14 




201,405 




209,432 




191, 147 




203, 406 


1 


017, 004 




222, 159 




193, 282 




200, 3^ 




191 060 




202 007 




009 661 




190 408 




186. 351- 




194, 276 




1 ft 1 




1 7Q 4 9? 

X t t7 , ^ Z> O 




\j O <J t t \J \j 








1 D # 4 9 y 




154, 760 




146, 232 




143,717 




811, 164 




1^8. 747 


t ■ 


137, 760 




141, 985 




129,015 




U43. 771 




701. 2T8 




. 2094 
. 2027 
. 2074 
. 1009 

. laoe 



. 2237 
.1956 
.1946 
, 1863 
. 1997 



. 2081 
. 1980 
. 2059 
. 1880 
. 2000 



2200 
1914 
1984 
1900 
200 A 



2111 
1083 
2067 
1929 
1909 



. 2502 
\ 2016 
' . 1 908 
. 1803 
. 1772 



.2121 
. 1964 
. 2025 
. 1840 
. 2030 



Apprndix A - 1 (Cont, ) 



Age Category IQTi) Number Adjustment 

(United States: 
Urban Uluck) 



60 






136, 991 




. 2362 


61 




1 


112.473 




. 1939 


62 






116. 180 




. 2003 


63 






102, 650 




. 1770 


64 






111, 786 


• 


. 1 927 


60-64: 






500, 080 






65 






110, 213 




. 2263 


66 






95, 932 




. 1970 


67 






96, 059 




. 1909 


68 - 






79, 242 




. 1631 


69 






104, 759 




. 2151 


65-69: 






40^, 005 






70 






86, 149 




. 2691 


71 






62,842 




. 1963 


72 






60,*330 / 




. 1885 


73 






56, OQe 




, 1-750 


74 






54, 773 


■s. 


. 1711 


70-74: 






320, 100 







Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Popailation: 
1970. General Population Characteristics . PC{1)- 
Bl United States Summai^. Table 50. V 




t 
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APPENDIX A • 2 

"TAdjustment Procedure for Estimating Income of Black Households 
Mo Areas with Significant Populations of other "NonwhiteXRaces 



The mtihod for 6atimatinj| , jincomea of 
black hou8ehol48 IhyolV^f projection tech- 
niques using the household income distrlby\- 
•tlone fron\ the 1960 and 1970 CenfluaedL/;in 
' a few metropolita.n a^eas« especially on the 
West CoAsit; ati adjustment to tha, method is . . 
required to take account q| two fc^qtor?: - . 

(1) ' The presence in these areas of signif- 
icant populsLtions of bther *'nonwhit^'' rades 
than black^or !N(egro (mainly Asikn-Amer- ^ 
^Jlcan); and 

(2) The lumping of inttome ^iflila in th^ 1960 ' 
<{;eniJ(U8 (or' a^ nonWhitfe races combin^^; to-- 
gether with a change ii^ the 1970 Census pro- 
cedures which pj^ovidep ^ijqome data sepa- . 
rate^lyifof^ bl,a,cHs anVi" generally lumps oth^r 

^Illpnwhlte*' VacV^ tbgeihfer with whiteri. ' 

Ih -hV^ls^^^^^^^^ d,reas the AslMn' 

jypierlcan pp^i4ttoi\^Was sufl^lii^ently ^small in 
both I960 and 19,70 that ^he data may be use^ ^ ' 
iriterihahgeabl^. In ^ , few |iire^as like Los 
Anifeles, where aboiS^ one ''nonwhitie'' house- 
/hold out of'ftV|b^it>. J,l^7^^ 

a dignlficant ciegrefe of ^rt'or Wo\j(I,d; c)ptirJ^^ * 
JLnt^odUQ^/dl If Jio .feidjustmeiit were'macje fof*' 
/kh^lir'preaWnic^V/ , ■■ '^r^ ■ . , 

No published data from the 1980 *Gpnslis 
>i^t& ad^^<Ju)ate foir th^ piir|>pT!^'^; h^nce, the re- 
commended adjustftient proc)S>dwr^ .U'^s, 1970 ; 
#itaw Bej^pre decl*(j|lng whetljer sviich . jB^p yi<Xr 
^ustitient ik nc^eessary / hgwjAver, th^ artaly st 
ishbuld firSt examine the 1970 Census volume/ 
uii uapane^^, vunmese and Filipino^ in the f 
United States" •(PC!(i)t-C6). to d^^^ 
v^ether significant proportions of these 
gr6u {ifi\irer«f present in the area under exami- 
nation at that tifne^ ' la gertertil, ou^/^i(|e of 
^^w 't^r^etropoU^^ in th# Wei^ the'^ 

analyst ttiay Wel^^eci^e vthat th^re i^^need 
for, the additional effort/^ ^ v\ • ^ r 



'The ^proceduVe for qbtalnfng adjustment. 



factors from these data is shown in Appenc|ix 
Table A-2-1. Data on family incomes by in- 
come class for the three principal "rjpnwhlle'*" 
groups other than blacks Japan«j^e» Chi- 
nese, and Filipinos are aggregated with 
those for blocks to obtain an approximate di^- 
' tributlon of family Income for all "nonVhites*' 
as of 1970. This distribution, further com-- 
birjed indicated by the bracketed figures, 
closest approximation readily obtain- 
able for 1970 to the published 'Wnwhite" 
family income distribution for the same a\ea 

- ' The analystwill note in the example shown 
for Lps^ AilCgele?! that black families made up 
progressively larger proportions of the lower 
income categpries ancKpng all "nonwhites" in 
this a,r^a than the p^^tegories at the upper end 
. of the Income 3c5fitie. It is this unequal income 
distrjibu^iprt^'that necessitate^ an adjustment; 
dthe-rwise, the*, projeji^tpd: ln<^ome distribu- 
tion would be distorted systematically. 

To apply this adjustment/ tlhe'analyfiit sim- 
ply multiplied .thi^'' propofUhns in column 6 
of ; the table by the total numbers of 'Von- 
white" households in.th^. giime incplxxe . catC:^ 
gorges in 1*980^ He uses the hew/tiiymb^rs^thus* 
derived as his bas^* data for the income dis- 
tribution of black households in_196()^; and 
• inserts them in th^ income projection forjnr^at 
showti in Chaptec'^ 2^ A\X succecrding ^teps in 
the procedure are identical;^ 

. , This adju^ttrfierif i^eil^s on the agfsu^nptiicln' 
tha,t v^yhile (;he pv^dLl levels of income for 

' both blocks and other -'nonwhite*' raced rose 
8i^ficar)tly . between i960 and 1970, the 
•••^hepal relationships; bet>)ireen these two dis- 

V it]^ibulioif>9 did not change ^rfeatly . While tftia^ 
assumption may not be completely 9orre6t# tt 
is probably good \enough for practical esti- 
Jtnati^iag purposj^s ahd almost certainly pi^- 
duc^s'better results tnan omitting the adjust- 
nrieht procedui*e coiyxpletely. " 



Family In'comes 



$ 1,( 



lynck 



Less thrfn $ 1,000 
$ 1, 000 - $ 1, 999 
$ 2, 000 ~ $ 5, 999 
$ 3, 000 - * 3, 999 
$ 4, 000 - $ 4, 909 
$ T), 000 - $ 5, 999 
^ $ 6, 000 - $ ^ 999 
$ 7, 000 ~ $ 7, 999 
$ 8, 000 - $ 0. 999 
$ 9, 000 -'r^9, 999 
$10, 000 - $11, 999 
$12, 000 - $14, 999 
$15, 000 - $24, 999 
$25, 999 - $49, 999 
' $50, 000 or More 



0,322 
0,334 
^ 11,935 
12,640 
12,251 
12,8^4 
13<406 
13,015 
12,140 
10,838 
10,560 
19, 1 
19, 132 
ii,534 
307 

175. 200 



Appendix Table ^ '^'^^^ 
aiuHtratlvo Computation of Adjustment Fortor for IjTOune of Negroes Vq, All "Nuo- 
whiley" U«in]j 1 970 Data for Lor Angeles -l.on^ Bearh Metropolitan Area 



4 1,231 



30,561 



36,603 



58,813. 



Col. 2 



CoL 



Col. 4 



Col. 5 
Ail Non whites 
(Approx, ) 



CoL 6 









^: (Col. 1 I Col. 


2 -i 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipinos 


Col, 3 » Col. 


4) 






i 






377 


100 

223 


223 


9, 102 






44 9 


J71 


9, 177 






500 


234 ' . 


259 


12,920 






559 


349 


310 


13,850 






\ ■ 631 


355 


320 


13, 565 1 






790 


510 ' 


449 


14,' 501 






. 1,011 


440 


450 


15,395' 






^•1,121 


533 


504 \ 


15, 703 






1, 379 


505 


503 


14. 527 






1,455 


567 


4 94 


13,354 






3,114 


1,134 


852 


. 23,660 






4, $69"^ 


1, 352 


1, 191 


26,604 






7,430 


2, 213 


1, 519 


29, 294 


I 




I 1,607^^ 


530 


193 • 


5, 331 


















25.'!?72 


9, Ml 


7,446 


' 217, 167 







Source; 



Data for Blacks: Censvi^i of Polp^latfion, 1970 

Characteristics, rc(l)-C6, Calif Oirnia^ Table 94 - 
Data for other Ncjpwhlte Groups i Ij\ S, Census of Population, 1970 
Chinese and Filipinos In the S. vPC(3)-16. Tables 14, 29, 44. 



General Social and Economic 
Japanese, 



Black Proportion 
of All Nonwiules 
(Col. 1 -r- Coj: 5> 



.15, 065 



4 3, 541 



43, 664 



84, 007 



. 7214 
. 6190 

. 5479 



. 9149 

. 0856 
.0383 
x6928 
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APPENDIX A - 3 If 



Housing Market Estimating Ratios for Black and Spanish-Speaking 
Households, By Tenure and Region: Distribution ©(^Income, Hoi/sehold Size, and 



Age of Head 



T 



Housing Market Estimating R^itios, Black and i^panish-Speaklnf^T^ouiSeholcls 
By Tenure, and Region, Dislribotion of Income 



Region 



than 
$4,000 



Distribution of hu^onu* 
$4,000 $7,0(K) $10,000 $15,000 $25,000 Total 

$6, 999 $9, 999 $14,999 $24,999 Over ^ 



Northeast: 



Black ~ 
Owner ^ 
enter'N^ ' 
Spanish -speaking/^ 




Owner 
IjLenter 



. 01 
. 41 



05 

39 



07 

29 



. 12 
. 26 



10 



04 
20 



Not Available (Soe note at end of table) 
Not Available • • 



05 
31 



Midwest; 



Black 

Owner V 

Renter 
Spanish -speaking 

0\^er 
Renter , 

Soutti: , 

Black , 

Owner ^ - 
. Renter 

Spanish -speaking 
Owner 
Renter > 

West: ^ y^^^ 



Blapk 
• Owner 
Rente Opt 



Spanish -speaking 
Ownfer 
^' * Renter ^ 



ERIC 



06 

01 

■64 



04 
32 

op- 

43 



04 

4: 



^/07 

50 



.13 • 
.43 . 



14/ 



16 



A 



. 19 

.22 




-rlQ 





. 30 • 


. 23 


. 16 




.08 


.08 ' 


• 


. 64 


.47 


. 36 


. 27 












. 13 


.14 


.i4 


. 20 


.22 


' .16' ^ 


. u 


. 12\ 


. 14 


.19 V. 




. 35 1 


. 25 / 


. 23 ^ 


^ . 06 




^ ^- \ 


\ " 





. 14 
. 10 



. 29 
. 13 



17 
14 




6 
. 21 



.06 

/:o3^ 



.09 
.28 



\.07 . 
^ •^48^ 



.(^7V 
. 25 ^ 



■2J 


. 13 


. 02 ..A 


. 30 






. 16 


. 11 


. 00 


..31 


.22 




.12? 


. 30 







Appendix A -3 



Houjjfing Market Estimating Ratios, Black and Spanish -Speaking Households, 
By Tenure, and Region, Household Bizc ■ 



Region 



Household Si7.e - 

3 . ll . 5 \ 

Person Persons Persons Persons Ptjrsons Persons TotsQ 



1 



>2 



6»_ 



Northeast: 



, Owner 
Renter 
Spanish -s peaking 
OwT»er . ^ 
Renter . 

Midwelk: 

/ ' * 

j Black 

Owner 
Renter 
I^anlsh -speaking 
Owner ^. 
Renter 



South: 



.02 

v39 ^ 



y 



* Black 

/Owner 
Renter 
Spani sh - 9 pe ak i ng- 
Owner \ 
Renter' ^ 

West: " 

\* 

Black 
' Owner 

Renter 
Spani 8h 8 pe ftk in g 

Owner^ 

'Renter 



.04 
.'31- 



. 05 
. 34 



.04 

, 36 



\ .04 
. 35 



S' ■ 

>.06 
.42 



,05 
. 25 

.10 
..41 



10 
31 



.08 

. 37 



.07 

.rSO 



Not Available (fSS^\ixgX&j(t end. cf table) 
Not ^vaOable f . 



.03 


. 08 


uo 


• .15 


. 17 


. 38 




. 35 


.34 


. 26 


. 00 


.04 


.06 


.06 


.13 


.54 s 


. 54 


.64 


.62 * 


- . 38 



10 

27 



17 

34 



09 
31 



12 
42 



18 
30 



31 



17 

37 



.08 
. 28 



. 16: 

.24 



. 05 
.31 



■ ; . oa- 
/ -rsgV- 

" o 

.07 

.4a 



.10 


. .10 


.07 


. 24 


. 23 


. 25. 


. 13 


.16 


* : .13 


.25 


. 21 


. .30" 


.14 


.21 


.11 


. 26 


. 25 


« .31 


.20 


.14 


, .13 


, 26 


.'25 


' . 31 



Appendix A- 3 



Housing Market Estimating RaUos, Black anU ypaniali -Speaking Uouyuhoids 
By Tenure, and Region^ Age of Houaeh(j|ld Heads. 



Region 



Northeast: 



Under 
25. 



Age of Ilcud 
25-29 30-34 35-44 



45-54 



65 and 
55-G4 Over Total 



Black 

Owner 

Renter 
Spanish -8 peaking 

Ovmer 

.Renter 

Midwest: 



. 05 
,67 



. 05 
. 52 



. OB 
. 3€ 



J05 
.29 V 



. 05 
. 23 



. 03 
. 19 



Not XvaTT&tele (See note below) 
Not" -A vail able 



. 01 

, 19 



. 05 
. 31 



- ~ Owner 


:o9 




. 15 


. 14- 


.J>8 


. 03 


.03 


. 09 


Renter 


.66 ■ 


. 58., 


. 32 


. 23- 


. 18, 


^ . 33 


. 19 ' 


. 28 


• Spanish-speaking 












. 05 


. 08 


. 07 


"Owner ^ 


.03 


. 05 


. 04 


.11^ 


. 08 


Renter , 

. • ^ ... 


. 88 


. 69 


. r^4 


.34 . 


. 32 




. 24 


.48 



:^wn|*^ 

Renter 



South: 

Black 

Renfer 
Spanish - speaking 
Owner 
Renter 

West:"^ , 

Black 

Owner " 

Renter • 
Spanish -speaking 

owner 

Rente I* 



.08 


^.14 * 


. 13 


.60 


.47 


. 32 








.06 


. 22 


. 22 


. TO 


. 51 


•2J5 



. io 

. 23 

if 



05 
14 



;09 

. 18 



06 
18 




09 
80 



. 23 
. 47 



.. 03 
. 12 

. 03 
. 08 



. 07 
. 25 

.13 
. 30 



.11'/ - 


- . 21 


. 07 


' .05 


. 02 


. 11 


. 37, ^ 


•. 28 


• 18 " 




. 19 ' 


. 31 


.20 


• . 14 


" . 09 


. 09 


0T6 


. 13 


. 33 


. 22 


. 14 . 


. 14 




30 















jlOO, 000 black or S|)ahish -.speaking households within .a metropolitan area. In 
the Northeast, New York is the only metropolitan area with a sufficient num|t>er ,= ^. , 
- of SpaniTsfi-speaking ho\faeholds. * However base'd on the results of a regresSflori 
. analysis of ^ metropolitan areas. New York's Spanish -speaking household^ were 
found to be atypical^ Hence to u&e data on New York as a surrojga^e for all Spanish- 
speaking In the Northeast could have misrepresented the region as a whole. 



APPENDIX A ^ 4 



Examples of Estimating Matrices 

J 

This Appendix provides examples of nia- 
trices for estimating housing values and rents 
likely to be sought by households of blac*^ and 
Spanish '-^jX^ii^^'^g minorities. /J'hr inaltMcMss 
were chwi^lupcMT f ron^ special tabu la lions of 
1970 Census Public Use . Sample data prepared 
by the 'Washington Center for Metropolitan 
Studies. . ^ 

Such matrices can be prepared for any 
metropolili^n area witli a substantial black or 
Spanish-speaking population, using the Public 
^Use Scmiple U^apes. For the reasons specitied 
ii\ the text, however,- this method is not gener- 
ally recomme4^di^d for use under current 
conditions, ' ' ' 




79 



96 



Table A-4-1 ' 

* ^^^^ \ 

Matrix for Estimating Values of Housing Units Likely to be Sopght by Blaqk Potentl^lr 
Owners Based on 1970 Relationships of Values to Incomes for Recent Movers 

Atlanta, Ga. Metropolitan Area 









Incomes 










lousing Values 


Less than 
$4. 000 


$4, 000- 
$6, 999 


$7,000- 
$9. 999 


$10,000- 
$14,999 


$15,000-' 
$24,999 


$25,000 
and over 


Total 


^ess than $15,000 


.045 


. 122 


.093- 


. 126 


.000 


.015 

> 


.402 


.i»15, 000 - $19, 999 


. 027 


.0^1 


.093 


.126 


.000 


' .000 


. 328 


$20. 000 - $24, 999 ^ 


.ole- 


.013 


.orob. 


. 158 


. 000 


.000' 


. 189 


^25. OOQ - $34. 999 ^ 


.oop 


.000 


.373 


.000 


'% -oi? ^ 


.000 


.054 


$35. 000 - $49, 999 


i.009 . 


.000 


.000 


.000 


;.oi7 J 


.X)00 


.«026 


s 

|50. boo and over 


.000 


.000 


' .000 


♦ . 000 


.000 * 


* . 000 . 


.000 


Total 


.101 


.216 


.223 ^ 


.411 


. 034 


.015 


1.000 



Table A-4-2 



Matrix for Estimating Values of Housing Unitfl Likely to be Sought by BlAck Potential 
©wners Based on 1970 Relationships of Values to Incomes for Recent Movers 

Chicago, ni. Metr6p61itan Area 



Incomes 

Less than $4,000- $7,000- $10,000-' $15,000- $25,000 



Housing Values 


$4,000 


$6, 999 


$9,999 . 


$14,999 


$24, 999 


and over- 


Total 


Less than $15, 000 


.019 


.000 


.033 


. 049 . 


.018 


. 000 


. 115 


I ' - 
$15, 000 - $19, 999 

r * 


.026 


.041 


. 098 

V 

.049 , 


. 176 


. 095 


. 000 


.044 


$20,000 -.$24,999 ^ 


;00Q 


. 005 


. 106 


.113 


,009 


.281 


$25,000 -v$34,999 


.000 


. 026 


.016"' ' 


.035 


.096 , 


V009 


.139' 


$3.5.000 - $49,999 


.000 
t 


.000 


.005 ^ 


.00*7 • 


. .000 


.000 


.021 


$50, 000 and over 


.000 


' . 000 , 


-.000 


.007 


- .000 


.00*9 


' .007 


tSWi 


.041 


^. 072 


, 201 


.381 

9€ ' \ 


.279 . 


.026 


1.000 
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A-4-3 



Matrix for Estimating Gross Rent Levels Uikc^ly to be Sought by Black 
, Potential Renters Based on 1 97a Relationships of Rent to Incomes 



V 

for |lecent Movers Los Angejes-Long Beach Metropolitan Area 



1 



comes 



Gross "Rents 


Less than 
$4,000 


$4, 000- 
$6, 999 


$7,000- 
$9, 999 


$10, 000- 
$14, 999 


$15,000 
$24,999 


.$25, 000 
and over 


Total 


Less than $80 


. 109 


,025 


r .017 


< 

. Oil 


. 000 


. 000 . 


\ . 162 


$ 80 - $ 99 


• 099 


066 


.035 


.035 


.005 ' 


. 000 


. 240 


$100 - $119 


. 082 


. 061 


.047 

o 


.035 


.012 


.000 


. 236 


$120 - $149 
$150 - $199 


.047 


. 057 


.047 


.041 


. 009 


.000 


.201 


.016 ■ 


. 022 


.036 


. 039 


.014 


.000 


.i27 


$200 - $249 


.005 


.005 


.006 


.013 


- .002 


• 

.000 


.029 


$250 - $299 

/ . 


.001 


.000 


.002 


. 002 


. ood , 


,000 


.004 


$300 and over 


. 001 


.000 


.000 


.000' 


.000 


.000 


.001 


Total 


. 360 


.236 


.188 


. 175 


.041 . 


.000 


1.000, 
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Table A-4-4 4 

' Matrix for Estimating Gross Rent Levels Likely to be fought by l^panish- speaking 

Potential Renters Based on 1970 Relationships of Rents to Incomes for Recent 
) Movers -nst Los Angeles -Long Beach Metropolitan Area 

r . 

^ '- , ^ 



Gross Rents 



Less than $80 
$ 80 - $ 99 
$100. - $119 
$120 - $149 
$150 - $1^9 
$^00 - $249 
$i50 -,$299 
$300 and over 
Total 



Incomes 



Less than $4,000- 
$4,000 ' $6,999 



.074 

,062 

.039 

.036 

.019 

.004 

.002 

.001 

.239 



. 043 
. 059 
. 049 
.041 

^ 026 

. 003 
. 001 
. 001 
.222 



7,000- $^10,000- $15,000 $25,000 
9, 999 $1 4, 999 999 and over Total 

7 ■ 



. 029 


. 012 


. 0(M 


. 001 ^ 


, 160 




045 


.030 ^ 


. 008 


. 001 


. 205 




. 050 


. 041 


. Oil 


.000 


.190 




' .067 


. 066 


.017 ' 


. 001 


. 229 




. 040 


' .052 


.027 


T 

. 002 


.166 




.007 


.012 


. 006 


. 000 


;032 ' 




✓ 

. 00(^ 


.005V • 


. 005 


.000 

1 


.013 . 




.000. 


. .000 


^^>iU)2 


.002 


.006 




.23^ 


. 217 


. 079 


. 007 


1.000 
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